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EDITORIAL 


i fave beginning of the year 1935 has already been 
made memorable for me by the arrival of Mr. H. B. 
Davey’s latest triumph in the way of acoustical repro- 
duction. I know that he can claim comparable triumphs 
in electric reproduction, but with the Mark Xb, with 
oversize horn, I do not covet any of his achievements 
in that direction, feeling perfectly satisfied that this 
latest E.M.G. model will get the best out of any record 
it is set to play ; and, let me add, it will at the same 
time get the worst out of any record. Long ago we used 
to discuss in this paper the rival merits of the romantic 
and the realistic sound-box, or in other words of 
the metal or composition. diaphragm and the mica 
diaphragm. I used to think that, unlike all other dia- 
phragms, the mica diaphragm gained just a little more 
on the swings than it lost on the roundabouts. I was 
prepared to sacrifice the percussion instruments to save 
the strings and the oboe. When I played my first 
record on the new Mark Xb, such was the richness of the 
tone that I had a moment’s apprehension. Was I being 
charmed away from reality by an instrument which had 
set out to please the ear at whatever cost to the truth? 
My doubts were immediately allayed when I put on 
a mediocre piece of recording and found that what had 
seemed mediocre recording was proved by the Mark Xb 
to be bad. As I write these words I have had only four 
days to test the new instrument, and perforce I have 
had to play a great many new records, which is not the 
best kind of test! But I did play one or two albums that 
I knew well, and these playings were enough to demon- 
strate the quality of the Mark Xb. By next month I 
shall be in a position to make a more detailed report. 


A new set of superlatives is wanted to deal with 
these records of Sir Thomas Beecham’s which are 
coming out every month, and which one hopes will 


continue to come out every month for years. The 
Overture to William Tell is an astounding performance. 
We had come to take the Overture to William Tell for 
granted, but conducted by Beecham, played by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, and recorded by 
Columbia, it assumes the proportions of a gigantic 
novelty. I shall not agree with our W. R. A. that the 
March at the end is vulgar unless he is prepared to allow 
that Switzerland itself is vulgar, the story of William 
Tell and the apple vulgar, and indeed all music written 
for theatrical performance vulgar. What I should call 
vulgar is Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance, which deliber- 
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ately sets out to glorify a vulgar patriotic emotion. 
I would even go so far as to say that if the William Tell 
Overture is to be called vulgar, the epithet cannot be 
withheld from Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. Of 
course I am not suggesting that the two works are 
comparable as music ; but Beethoven was not handi- 
capped by having to write a musical curtain-raiser. 
Still, notwithstanding what I fancy was a feeling that 
he ought to disapprove of it, I could not help detecting 
in W. R. A.’s review a surrender in spite of himself 
to the brilliance of the performance, and I consider his 
hard-won praise was a greater compliment than any 
amount of facile enthusiasm. Do not miss these records 
of the William Tell Overture, which have two charming 
pieces of Handel on the fourth side. All other record- 
ings of William Tell are William Told now. Last month 
Sir Thomas Beecham gave us another Rossini Overture 
on a single light-blue Columbia disc. This time it was 
La Gazza Ladra. 1 do not remember to have heard any 
of the arias from this opera. Will Madame Conchita 
Supervia, who put Cenerentola on the operatic map, 
again oblige us with a specimen ? I do not even know 
the story of The Thieving Magpie, and I wondered 
whether the triangle to be heard once or twice in the 
middle of the Overture represented his silver loot. 
Anyway, this recorded performance of La Gazza Ladra 
is gloriously exhilarating, and nobody who pretends to 
collect records can afford to be without it. Apropos of 
these Beecham records, I cannot resist quoting a letter 
from Mr. T. E. Preston, of Birmingham : 

‘* The words you wrote in last month’s GRAMOPHONE 
about the Fair Maid of Perth suite have in any case 
prompted one of your readers to purchase these mar- 
vellous discs. I am grateful to you for bringing them to 
my notice. They are marvellous! The recording is 
perfect and the music delicious. . . . I am not a writer, 
so cannot convey in words the warm enthusiasm I feel 
for these two brilliant records, but I shall urge everyone 
I know who likes music to buy this suite so that they 
may share in the delight which is provided by these 
two superb orchestral recordings. Apart from the out- 
standing success which has been achieved in the actual ' 
recording, the music itself produces an extraordinary 
soothing effect if one has been suffering from jagged 
nerves.” 

Mr. Preston may not consider himself a writer, but 
he has discovered how to convey his enthusiasm in a 
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way that I am sure will lead other readers to follow his 
example and buy these discs. My only regret is that he 
cannot hear them on the Mark Xb, unless I can lure 
him into following my advice in that regard too ! 


After the severe comments I felt bound to make about 
the Columbia abridged version of The Barber of Seville, 
the following letter from Mr. R. L. Shepherd, of Burnley, 
will be of interest : 

‘““A complete version of The Barber has been out for 
about two years, and the abridged version is extracts 
taken from the complete work. I have had the com- 
plete version for two years myself, and I may add that 
in its complete form it is very fine. If it is of any interest 
to you or your readers, I have complete sets of the 
following operas from Italy : 

‘“* Falstaff (before it was brought out over here), 
Manon Lescaut, Andrea Chénier, Mefistofele, Cavalleria 
Rusticana (very fine), Lucia di Lammermoor (very fine), 
Fédora, Pagliacci, Gioconda, and one Spanish opera, 
Manina, all of them Columbia recordings.” 


Mr. Shepherd adds that he considers Giannina Arangi 
Lombardi the finest dramatic soprano singing to-day 
in Italian opera, and asks if I agree with him. I think 
I shall have to wait until I have heard her performances 
in some of these operas Mr. Shepherd is lucky enough to 
possess before I commit myself to an opinion. The only 
one of these operas published in full over here is Verdi’s 
Falstaff, and I suppose we must deduce from that fact 


that the support forthcoming from the public did not 
warrant a repetition of the experiment. I think we have 
to face up to the cold truth that opera is not welcome 


in this country. Oratorio is preferred, and that 
Columbia should find it worth while to bring out an 
abridgement of that magnificent version of The 
Messiah conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham is an 
admirable illustration of this, to me, extremely 
depressing preference. 

Mr. G. H. S. Montagu’s article last month brought 
home to one the difference in the status of opera 
to-day and of opera before the war, and in excuse for 
British opera-goers it must be admitted that the 
French and Italian opera-singers of to-day with very 
few exceptions are sadly inferior to their predecessors. 
This is no praising of the past because it is the past. 
Anybody with a gramophone and a few pre-war records 
can test the truth of that statement. When, however, 
Mr. Montagu suggested a repertory of British operas 
to be sung by British singers he put down on the 
table too weak a hand, for with the exception of 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas there was not a strong 
card. The Immortal Hour has one good melody, but 
most of it is neo-Celticism of the oxydised-silver 
type. The Perfect Fool of Holst is as tedious as a 
facetious schoolmaster. Hugh the Drover has no more 
life than a party of Bloomsbury highbrows morris- 
dancing in Russell Square. Shamus O’Brien is 
shillelagh and claypipe Anglo-Irishism. In fact, 
Mr. Montagu’s repertory played regularly would keep 
any theatre as regularly empty. 
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There is no English opera with as much life as 
Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, another admirable album of 
which was published last month by H.M.V. I am 
entirely in agreement with what our reviewer had to 
say about it. Those who have the Battistini record 
of Silvio’s duet with Nedda will know how it could be 
sung once upon a time, but no barytone of recent 
years has been able to touch it. I was much impressed 
by the Tonio of Mario Basiola, and I enjoyed Gigli’s 
Canio, though I could not help murmuring to myself 
“as good as Caruso, is he ?”’ I refuse to believe that 
Gigli could have done what Caruso did for the 
reputation of the gramophone. Still, as a whole 
the production is as good as one could get nowadays, 
and in spite of its melodrama, its meretriciousness and 
everything else that ¢an be said against it, Pagliacci 
does hold the attention, and does create an illusion 
of life. 


The Fifth Symphony 


I once heard Koussevitzky conduct Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony in the Queen’s Hall, and it remains 
in my memory as the finest interpretation of that 
mighty work I ever heard. I hope that we shall soon 
get a Koussevitzky Ninth Symphony for the gramo- 
phone, not merely for the personal pleasure I anticipate, 
but also in order to read what W. R. A. has to say 
about it. His criticism of the H.M.V. album of the 
Fifth Symphony played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Koussevitzky was extraordinarily 
stimulating as a challenge, and I am going to be bold 
enough to pick up the glove. To my mind this Fifth 
Symphony of Koussevitzky’s is by far the best per- 
formance of it for the gramophone since that now 
almost prehistoric H.M.V. recording of Nikisch’s 
interpretation, which on account of technical deficiencies 
can hardly be listened to to-day. All the other 
performances for the gramophone have to my mind 
played for academic safety. I admit that when 
W. R. A. impeaches Koussevitzky for deliberately 
changing the pace from that marked in the score he 
seems to have all the right on his side. Yet when I 
find that Koussevitzky’s reading gives new life to a 
work which has been played perhaps more often 
than any other major musical composition I cannot 
renounce my heresy and I find myself wishing that 
more conductors would play the heresiarch. Beecham 
played the heresiarch with Handel’s Messiah, stream- 
lining a steam-roller, as it were. Now would W. R. A. 
accuse Sir Thomas of behaving like a rogue elephant 
on that occasion? Koussevitzky’s crime is the 
opposite. He has slowed down the Fifth Symphony, 
and taken a half side longer to it than any other 
conductor on the gramophone. Yet the impression 
on one listener at any rate was that the Fifth 
Symphony had never sounded so short. Another 
accusation levelled against him is that he over- 
dramatises. But can you over-dramatise Beethoven ? 
To my mind the old gentleman was so bursting with 
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drama that any conductor who under-dramatises 
commits a greater sin against his music. I consider 
under-dramatisation a fault of Felix Weingartner. 
Safety First is an admirable motto fora bus-conductor, 
but less admirable for a musical conductor. Some 
time ago Sir Hamilton Harty did a wonderful Fourth 
Symphony for Columbia, but this seems to have been 
displaced by Weingartner’s Fourth Symphony, which 
may be correct, but is certainly somewhat dull. 
Another criticism W. R. A. made was against the 
tone of the double-basses at a certain moment, and 
until I played this passage through on the Mark Xb 
I agreea with him. I fancy, however, that if he heard 
it on that instrument he would admit that the failure 
did not lie with Koussevitzky or his double-basses, 
but with certain technical deficiencies in most 
gramophones. Koussevitzky has a soft spot for the 
double-bass because he played it himself, and even 
wrote a concerto for the double-bass, I believe I am 
right in saying. When I saw him conduct the Ninth 
Symphony at the Queen’s Hall he paid as much 
attention to the double-basses as Mr. Alfred Jingle 
paid to Miss Wardle at Dingley Dell. He really 
ogled them. So I am sure that he left nothing undone 
to charm expression from the double-basses of the 
Fifth Symphony. 


New Competition 

Perhaps our readers would like to try their hands 
at putting down the arguments for and against what 
W. R. A. calls the conductor’s personal interpretation. 
For the best essay of a thousand words on the 
conductor’s side we will give the H.M.V. Koussevitzky 
album of the Fifth Symphony and to the best defence 
of the composer’s strict injunctions we will give the 
Columbia Weingartner album. Essays should reach 
us by the first post on May 15th, and of course if 
the winning competitors already possess either of the 
albums they can ask for another work of equal value. 
Will competitors please note that preference will be 
given to essays which use gramophone records for 
their illustrations ? 


Duplication and Another Competition 

A correspondent was protesting last month against 
the issue of a third version of the Emperor Concerto, 
of which we already have performances by Backhaus 
and Schnabel, while the expected recording of the 
Second Concerto (Op. 19) by Schnabel was still 


a-wanting. I think we have only to exercise patience, 
for it is unlikely that Schnabel will leave a gap in 
what we might almost call his definitive edition of 
the concertos. What I do wish he would add is a 
recording of as much as Beethoven wrote of what was 
to be his Sixth Piano Concerto. This would be an 
unique record, and if Mr. Ernest Newman could be 
persuaded to give one of those incomparable critical 
expositions of his, so much the better. No, I am not 
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worrying about the Second Concerto, but I do rather 
grudge another Emperor Concerto while the lovely 
String Trio Concerto remains unrecorded. I have 
repeatedly put forward this work for recording con- 
sideration during the past few years, and every time 
I make it I am told what a good suggestion it is. 
But that is as far as it seems to get. It is a lovely work 
written in the middle period when Beethoven’s melodic 
inspiration was at its richest. Will those of our readers 
who know this Concerto support my request for its 
recording ? I think we had better have another vote 
on the lines of our Symphony vote once upon a time. 
To the reader whose list of six unrecorded works 
wanted is nearest to the popular verdict we will award 
a prize of records to the value of six guineas. We 
make what I hope will be considered a generous offer 
because a vote like this is no use unless we get a 
sufficiently large response from our readers, say 5%, 
to make the result of some use to the recording com- 
panies. In orderto give overseas readers an opportunity 
to join in, the closing date of the competition will be 
May 15th. 


And now toreturn tothe Emperor Concerto, the latest 
version of which is recorded by Columbia on four and 
a half light-blue discs with Gieseking and the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under the conductorship of Bruno 
Walter. How right W. R. A. was when he said 
that few composers since Beethoven had tackled the 
problems of the piano concerto, and I think one may 
add that of those who have attempted them not one 
has excelled Beethoven. As usual with Beethoven, 
drama is to the fore, and I should say that Schnabel 
made more of it than Gieseking. I have not Schnabel’s 
performance with me at the moment, but I still have 
in my ears his wonderful opening of the rondo played 
with such solemnity as almost to seem the end of the 
second movement rather than the beginning of the 
last. The end of that rondo, the best perhaps Beet- 
hoven ever wrote, is as dramatic as the opening, with 
that surprising combination of timpani and piano. 
And there is another wonderful moment of menacing 
massed strings toward the end of the first movement. 
The Columbia version has one great merit, which is 
the preservation of the perfect balance between the 
soloists and the orchestra. Indeed, the recording 
throughout is of exceptional quality. 


For years we had to be content with three short 
movements of Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole played by 
Renée Chemet to the accompaniment of a tinkling 
piano, and a shortened version of the Andante played 
by Heifetz with an orchestra that sounded as if it 
had been hidden away under a blanket. All these were 
single-sided red Celebrity discs. Recently, however, 
we have had complete performances culminating in a 
superb performance by Yehudi Menuhin with the 
Orchestre Symphonique of Paris. Now Columbia 
has given us the popular four of the five movements 
with Hubermann and the Vienna Philharmonic. It 
is a splendid performance and a splendid piece of 
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recording, but I do think it was superfluous. Still, 
business.is business, and if as I suspect the Symphonie 
Espagnole has taken the fancy of the public Columbia 
cannot be blamed for wishing to include it in their 
list. At the same time these publications by Columbia 
and H.M.V. are beginning to savour of the armament 
race, and some Anthony Eden of the musical world 
must try his powers of persuasion to secure a holiday 
from duplications to give a composer like Arnold 
Bax a look in. Sibelius is getting more and more of a 
hold of public taste in this country, and without doubt 
what has been done for Sibelius can be done for Bax. 
Mention of Sibelius reminds me that I have not yet 
said anything about the last two albums of the Sibelius 
Society, which are truly superb, but I shall wait until 
I have got my ideas about them in better order before 
I say more. 


Parlophone are not publishing so many records at 
present, but they never let a month go by without 
giving us something noteworthy. The Villanella of 
Respighi played by the Milan Symphony Orchestra 
under Guarnieri on a twelve-inch disc is exquisite, 
and I particularly call Mr. Preston’s attention to it. 
He will find it as soothing to jagged nerves as The Fair 
Maid of Perth Suite. Another exquisite record from 
Parlophone is that of the Allegro and Larghetto from 
Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso No. 6 played by the Cologne 
Chamber Orchestra under Abendroth on a _ ten-inch 
disc. In the course of moving about recently I have 
missed the preceding records of the Cologne Chamber 
Orchestra which were so warmly praised by C. M. C. 
in the November number. A twelve-inch Parlophone 
Odeon record of Lotte Lehmann singing Hummel’s 
Halleluja and Roessel’s Bridal Hymn to the accom- 
paniment of the organ is an outstanding vocal record, 
and when played on a large instrument like the 
Mark Xb becomes a magnificent affair. I sometimes 
feel it is my duty to play records like this on a portable, 
for I often marvel at the number of people with good 
musical taste who are really content with a portable 
gramophone. I know several people who spend a 
considerable sum of money annually on albums of the 


best records, and then play them on portables, and 
as often as not old-fashioned portables at that. 


What an enchanting stream -of melody is Dvorak’s 
Piano Quintet in A, and the performance by Schnabel 
and the Pro Arte String Quartet on four H.M.V. discs 
is a perfect piece of recording. I cannot remember 
whether Columbia or Parlophone published the other 
recording we have of it, and I cannot even remember 
the names of the players, so it may sound a little 
absurd to say that I prefer the playing of the older 
version.* There is no comparison, however, between 
the two recordings, and those who do not possess 
either are advised to buy the H.M.V. version. While 
I am talking about Dvorak let me remind you again 
of his Quartet in G played by the Prague String 





*Issued by National Gramophonic Society but now deleted from 
Catalogue——Lonpon EpirTor. 
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Quartet in an H.M.V. album. It is a special favourite 
of Mr. W. W. Cobbett’s, and as I have said before a 
lovely piece of music. If the recording companies are 
on the look out for something to duplicate I wish one 
of them would give us another Moldau, for the Parlo. 
phone recording of it is a little out of date now, and 
that is an entrancing stream of melody. 


I had not realised until I played the discs over on 
the Mark Xb what an exceptionally fine piece of 
recording was the last H.M.V. issue of Franck’s 
Variations Symphoniques played by Cortot. Nor had | 
quite appreciated the excellence of the H.M.V. record 
of Vivaldi-Bach’s Serenade for four pianos and 
orchestra. And then there is that Serenade in D of 
Beethoven played by Goldberg (violin), Paul Hinde- 
mith (viola), and Feuermann (violoncello) on three 
light-blue twelve-inch Columbia discs. 
classic performance, and the simple beauty of the music 
is such that one asks why it was never recorded before. 
I commend these discs particularly to the attention 
of school masters who want to introduce their pupils 
to chamber music. It should be easy to make up a 
pleasant little tale about this serenade for young 
people. After a famine of chamber music we are 
getting a good deal of it nowadays. Is it being too 
optimistic to hope that at long last the general public 
is beginning to respond more generously, or is it merely 
a sign that ‘‘La Crise Est Finie” ? What an admirable 
film that was! To my delight I found among the Decca 


records the jolly march which gave the film its title 
and the charming waltz which recurred throughout. 
In the Decca records too I found the best disc of 
Isle of Capri which even I, who never saw a walnut- 
tree on Capri, not Capree, or noticed a tide there, 
cannot resist. Al Bowlly is the singer. 


Since that visit to South America I have developed 
a passion for rumbas and congas, and I hope I am not 
trespassing on Mr. Jackson’s preserves if I say that 
I found the best of them on Brunswick and Decca 
discs, with some good ones too on Regal-Zonophones. 

To my joy I found Harry Tate’s Fishing on a Regal- 
Zonophone, and another record of the Casey Court 


Kids which is first-class. Nor must Stanley Holloway’s 
record of Albert Comes Back and Marksman Sam be 
forgotten, though there is little danger of that happen- 
ing. He is accompanied by my old friend Wolseley 
Charles, who about thirty-four years ago patiently 
played over the first tune of Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic 
Symphony on the piano of a boarding-house in Lillie 
Road, Brompton, in a vain attempt to make me 
admit that it was atune. I wonder if Wolseley Charles 
ever thinks now of that dreadful morning when he 
cut his hand at breakfast and had to lose his first 
great chance as a pianist by playing before Queen 
Alexandra that afternoon. Charles and another friend, 
a brother of Maurice Hewlett, tried hard to make 
me appreciate music in those days, and certainly it was 
not their fault that I waited so long for almost the 
greatest pleasure of my life. Compton MAcKENZIE. 
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GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL, BORN FEBRUARY 23rd, 1685 


by ROGER WIMBUSH 


'HIS year sees the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 

of the births of Bach and Handel. Apart from their 
vast contribution to the foundations of music, both their work 
and their effect on posterity could hardly have been more 
dissimilar. Bach spent his best years in the service of the 
Church and raised a large family; his great contemporary 
served his public through the opera house and remained a 
bachelor to the end of his days. The name of Handel has 
never been forgotten, despite the neglect of the twentieth 
century; Bach, who died in 1750, was forgotten for years, 
his name appearing for the first time in the programmes of 
the Royal Philharmonic Society in 1844, when his Overture in D 
was conducted by Mendelssohn, whose championship of the 
composer laid the foundations of his present popularity. 
To-day, we are surfeited with Bach, 
while Handel is virtually unknown. 

Good wine needs no bush, and the 
present popularity of Bach is no more 
than his due, but the attitude of the 
plain music-lover is interesting. Apart 
from isolated pieces, music for the plain 
man begins with Beethoven and ends 
with Wagner ; indeed, one of England’s 
most popular conductors is reputed to 
have said that he is not interested in 
anything pre-Beethoven, and his pro- 
grammes certainly bear out this assump- 
tion. To the plain man music must 
always be primarily an _ emotional 
experience, whereas the musician has 
the added interest of watching the 
wheels go round. It may be said that 
for the proper appreciation of any music 
a certain technical knowledge is neces- 
sary, but in the case of both ancient and 
modern music it is essential. This is no 
place to discourse about Romanticism 
and Classicism—those interested may 
care to turn up A Torpedo for Terpander 
(April 1933)—but it is certainly per- 
tinent to question the present mass 
appeal of Bach. It is not only in music 
that the full bloom of romance has withered ; our present 
escape from life is in physical sensation rather than in mental 
images, and that is why I am convinced that Bach’s appeal is 
largely confined to the machinery of his quick movements, the 
effect on the human pulse being somewhat similar to that of a 
good performance of Limehouse Blues. Mr. Francis Toye has 
probably done more than any living critic to preserve a proper 
scale of values in music, and he can help us here: ‘‘ A parrot- 
cry of the present day is that the popularity of Bach proves the 
superiority of contemporary taste. With all due respect it 
proves nothing of the kind, the argument, even if the whole- 
time supremacy of Bach be granted, being an instance of the 
logical fallacy contained in the well-known scholastic example : 
A —_ is an animal ; a bird is an animal ; therefore a man is 
a bird.” 

Handel could hardly be expected to appeal to a mechanical 
age, but he will always appeal to men and women whose 
reaction to life transcends the whims of fashion. Throughout 
his life, Handel had to deal with autocrats, rogues, tiger- 
women and corruption. His superb obstinacy, that held even 
his adaptability in check, saw him through. He died leaving 
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investments to the value of £20,000 and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey to the singing of the choirs of the Chapel 
Royal and St. Paul’s Cathedral. If we are justified in 
hailing Delius as an English composer, Handel’s claim is as 
great, for he took out naturalisation papers in February 
1726. 

It is hard to believe that the inner life of Handel is practically 
unknown. He lived among us for close on fifty years, and yet 
his preserved letters reveal next to nothing, and historians 
have had to rely on Mainwaring’s Memoirs, written a year 
after his death, and incidentally the first biography of any 
musician. Further, Mainwaring never actually met the 
composer. It is generally believed that Handel’s father 
hated music, but this is open to question, and his attitude 
may have been dictated simply by his 
knowledge of the instability of the 
musical profession. His own job was as 
barber-surgeon to Duke Augustus of 
Saxony, a post which adds point to the 
character of Figaro in Beaumarchais’ 
trilogy. Handel only arrived in the 
world at all by the skin of his teeth, 
since his father was sixty-three at the 
time, having married Dorothea Taust, 
the daughter of a clergyman, ‘in 1682. 
The father’s hostility is suspect by the 
fact that on advice from the Duke he 
allowed young Handel to have lessons 
from the local organist at Halle. This 
was fortunate because Zachow, the 
organist, was a musician of no mean 
talent, and, what is more important, 
he possessed an immense library of 
music, a rare thing in those days. 
Migrating to Hamburg, Handel obtained 
work in the orchestra of the opera, 
shortly succeeding Keiser as conductor, 
and thereby producing his first opera, 
Almira. 

In those days, German music was 
largely sacred, but the influence of 
Italy was being felt, and Hamburg was 
emulating Venice in that its opera was maintained by the 
public. English influence began to assert itself at once, for 
Handel was soon installed as tutor to the son of the English 
Resident, Sir Cyril Wych. Another interesting figure here was 
Mattheson, and both he and Handel went over to Lubeck to 
compete for the post of organist left vacant by the renowned 
Buxtehude. Unfortunately, the post carried the obligation of 
marrying Buxtehude’s daughter, and on hearing this the two 
candidates withdrew in haste. Mattheson was the first of many 
to get in Handel’s way. He wrote an opera called ‘“ Cleopatra,” 
and, anxious to show his versatility, himself played Antony. 
Further, as soon as Antony was dead, he would come down 
into the orchestra and insist on taking Handel’s place at the 
harpsichord. Handel stuck this as long as he could, but later 
openly resented it. Result—a duel, in which Handel’s life 
was saved through the intervention of a waistcoat button. 

At this time, Handel had a profound contempt for Italian 
music, but the glowing accounts he heard from Prince Gaston 
de Medici sufficiently impressed him to make the journey. 
He spent three years in Italy, entering a German but leaving 
to all intents and purposes an Italian. They were the most 
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formative years in his life, and marked him off for ever from 
Bach. The Roman Catholic Church was not very happy 
about opera, which was scarcely surprising since opera houses 
sheltered a deal of promiscuity and continued to do so until 
comparatively recent times. (Vide Mr. Toye’s “ Rossini ”’ 
and cf. our own “ rogues and vagabonds.”) It was a situation 
of Gilbertian compromise, neatly hit off by a Venetian 
preacher who warned actors that they “‘ were abominated of 
God, but tolerated by the Government by desire of those who 
took delight in their iniquities.’”” However, although Handel 
was blown from one place to another according to the Papal 
wind, he found a staunch friend in the young Cardinal 
Pamphilij, who supplied the libretto of the cantata ‘“ The 
Triumph of Time and Truth.” It was in this that Handel 
was infuriated by the great Corelli’s incompetence in handling 
the music of the overture. Corelli, despite his seniority of some 
twenty years, merely remarked : “‘ My dear Saxon, this music 
is in the French style, of which I have no knowledge.” Chief 
Italian landmarks were Rodrigo and Agrippina, at which 
there were enthusiastic cries of ‘‘ Viva il caro Sassone!”’ 
England, however, was again on his track, in the person of 
the Duke of Manchester, English Ambassador at Venice, who 
assured Handel of a warm English welcome. Simultaneously 
he met Prince Ernest of Hanover, younger brother of the 
Elector, who suggested the Hanoverian appointment. Steffani, 
the then musical director at Hanover, was finding his diplomatic 
and ecclesiastical work taking up more and more of his time 
and was anxious to relinquish his musical duties. Handel 
accepted the post, but obtained leave to visit. England, where, 
despite occasional visits to the Continent, he remained. for the 
rest of his life. 

Purcell had been dead for fifteen years and English music 
was moribund. Italian opera had found a ‘home in the 
Haymarket, and Handel arrived at the opportune moment, 
producing Rinaldo with immense success. Music was in a 
state of confusion ; previous operas had been lfttle more than 


scraps strung together in a most haphazard way, so that a 
homogeneous work by an acknowledged master:did the trick 
so far as Handel was concerned. He consolidated’ his position 
with the Birthday Ode for Queen Anne and the}T7'e Deum for 


the Peace of Utrecht. To quote Professor Dent: ‘‘ With the 
Ode he became a court musician to the Queen of England, 
and with the Te Deum his music entered St. Paul’s.”” When 
the Elector of Hanover became King George the First, it 
created an awkward situation for Handel, and it was only 
through the good offices of Baron Kielmansegge, a mutual 
friend, that a reconciliation was achieved. The story of the 
Water Music is too well known to be repeated here. There are 
some who discredit the whole business, but there is little 
comfort in being willing victims of what Mr. Chesterton has 
called the disease of denial, and in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, I am prepared to swallow the story, since it is so 
thoroughly plausible. By 1717, the opera was in a state of 
collapse and Handel went to Edgware as musical director to 
the Duke of Chandos, who had built himself an enormous 
palace and a private chapel. Here again Handel was lucky, 
since the composition of the Chandos Anthems were an 
invaluable experiment in choral writing, and it is by his mastery 
of the chorus that Handel stands alone. Opera at that time 
consisted entirely of recitative and aria ; thus was Handel an 
innovator until with Israel in Egypt he brings the chorus to 
its extreme goal as the protagonist of the drama. Incidentally 
those who are in a quandary about that other pretty story 
concerning the “ harmonious blacksmith ”’ might get in touch 
with Mr. Noel Maskelyne, who has, I believe, some extraordinary 
evidence on this point. 

The South Sea Bubble began a wave of financial speculation, 
and a new opera company was formed in London. This was 
the Royal Academy of Music with a capital of £50,000 and 
with the King as chief patron. Handel was called in, but had 
to share the honours with Buononcini and Ariosti, who had 
been imported from abroad. Handel, who had previously 
been staying with Lord Burlington in Piccadilly, took a house 
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in Lower Brook Street, where he lived till his death. The 
production of Ottone saw the English début of Francesca 
Cuzzoni, who gave Handel so much trouble that he once 
picked her up and threatened to throw her out of the window, 
exclaiming: ‘‘ Madame, je sais que vous étes une véritable 
diablesse, mais je vous ferai savoir, moi, que je suis Beélzebub, 
le chef des diables.’”’ Another nuisance was Gordon, an 
Englishman, who criticised Handel’s accompaniment and 
threatened to jump on the harpsichord. ‘‘ Oh,” said Handel, 
*‘ let me know when you will do that and I will advertise it, 
for more people will come to hear you jump than sing.”’ But 
the real trouble came with the engagement of the celebrated 
Faustina Bordoni. She and Cuzzoni brought the opera into 
disrepute. If one of them had a trill more than the-other, 
they would fight like cats, while the audience took sides and 
reduced the place to pandemonium; our national sporting 
instincts were roused. Lady Walpole, to her everlasting 
credit, once persuaded both these vixen to sing at a party, 
but this was only achieved by surreptitiously getting one of 
them out of the room while the other entertained the guests, 
One critic regards Faustina’s engagement as a tactless move 
due to Handel’s ignorance of women, but since Handel was 
not a director of the Academy, but only an employee, this is 
hardly the case ; it was simply a matter of having an additional 
attraction. Once during a lull, Cuzzoni was greeted from the 
gallery with the rapturous cry : ‘‘ Damn her, she has a nest of 
nightingales in her belly.’’ Insult was added to injury by the 
production of ‘The Beggar’s Opera’’ at the theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This audacious burlesque drew the 
town, the Academy collapsed, but Handel was sufficiently 
unscathed to invest £10,000 in a new venture. 

Going into partnership with Heidegger, an unscrupulous 
manager, who later left Handel in the lurch, he dashed over to 
Italy on a search for singers, since the ‘‘ two costly canaries ” 
had had enough of London, and probably of Handel, who was 
a match for anybody. His bag was not outstanding, and one 
of the new sopranos was dubbed “ The Pig ’’ by the London 
crowd. The King’s Theatre was leased for five years, but in 
vain. The Opera of the Nobility opened at Lincoln’s Inn 
supported by the Prince of Wales, whose chief purpose just now 
was to flaunt his father. There was a movement to mount 
Esther on the stage, but the Bishop of London objected, and 
Handel went to Oxford, refusing an Honorary Degree (Oxford 
was afterwards to capture Haydn) and producing an oratorio, 
Athalia. The Bishop’s ban coupled with the success of Athalia 
paved the way for the great transition. In 1734, the lease of 
the King’s ran out and the theatre was immediately seized 
by the rival company ; nothing daunted, Handel secured the 
new theatre at Covent Garden, met Charles Jennens, who 
was to arrange the libretto for the Messiah, and set to work on 
his organ concertos. It would appear that Handel was now 
presenting both sacred and secular works. He himself played 
the organ concertos in the intervals as a sop to the public in 
lieu of the fine singers, who were now unobtainable. It was 
virtuoso playing, but the public remained apathetic. In 1737, 
both opera houses closed their doors. 

Handel was bankrupt and ill, but his spirit was indomitable. 
After a health cure at Aix-la-Chapelle, he swallowed his pride 
and presented a comic opera, Serse, the opening song in which 
is the celebrated Largo. He moved again into Lincoln’s Inn, 
which saw the production of his last opera,- Deidamia. 
Meanwhile, the statue now in Novello’s shop in Wardour Street 
had been set up in Vauxhall Gardens, while Saul and Israel in 
Egypt had both been heard. We are now on familiar ground; 
an invitation from the Duke of Devonshire to Dublin brought 
the Messiah, followed in London by Samson, which was a great 
success, featuring Mrs. Cibber and John Beard. Handel was 
at last free from the tantrums of operatic stars, for his 
oratorio singers were mostly those whom he had trained 
himself. 

The Jacobite rising of 1745 reduced London to a state of panic, 
but the Duke of Cumberland’s victory at Culloden evoked 
both the Occasional Oratorio and Judas Maccabeus, into which 
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Handel interpolated See the conquering hero comes! He had 
found an ideal librettist in the Rev. Thomas Morell, and his 
music at the firework display in the Green Park to celebrate 
the Treaty of Aix saved the situation, since the fireworks failed 
to go off. At a rehearsal of this music at Vauxhall, 12,000 
people paid 2s. 6d. entrance to hear it, so that Handel’s 
position was reasonably secure. He was now almost blind 
and suffering from severe mental strain, and on top of this 
came a serious accident while travelling in Germany. On his 
return he produced his swan-song, Jeptha. Waft her angels 
to the skies—could anything be more superb as the farewell 
of a great spirit from this world ? Professor Dent, to whom I 
am indebted for a great deal of information, tells of the London 
public coming in crowds to see “the great bear,’’ as they 
called him, playing the organ in his blindness, and to weep 
comfortably at Beard’s singing of Total Eclipse. There is a 
story of Handel’s oculist advising the help of another skilled 
accompanist who had been blind from birth, and of how 
Handel said simply: ‘‘ Mr. Sharp, have you never read the 
Scriptures? If the blind lead the blind, they both fall into 
the ditch.” 


Thus Handel lived and died a public servant, and we can 
best honour him by remembering both the personal and 
artistic ideals which guided his life. His obstinacy was the 
obstinacy of conviction, not of the hard heart or stupid mind. 
His kindness knew no bounds. Cut adrift from his family, 
he took a devoted interest in his near relations. When old 
Zachow died, he provided for his widow ; when he brought 
Schmidt over to London, he provided for his son’s education. 
He and Hogarth both became active directors of the Foundling 
Hospital, to which he gave an organ and for which he 
presented the Messiah every year since 1750; he took a keen 
interest in the Royal Society of Musicians, which still carries 
on its work on behalf of those in straitened circumstances. 
In a corrupt age, he was upright and honest in all his work ; 
he was let down often enough. The only accusation against 
him is his habit of transferring large chunks of other people’s 
work into his own, but nearly all these borrowings took place 
at a time when he was mentally unnerved. No article on 
Handel would be complete without a mention of Mary Gran- 
ville, whom he met as a little girl of ten. At seventeen she 
married Mr. Pendarves, and died the wife of an Irish dean, 
Dr. Delaney. Mrs. Delaney stood by Handel through every 
vicissitude, and her loyalty must have helped him considerably 
to stay the course. 


To-day we think of Handel as a bad-tempered old German 
striding up and down Bond Street muttering to himself and 
behaving in a manner that would put Dr. Johnson to shame. 
Hear Burney on this point: ‘‘ His natural propensity to wit 
and humour, and happy natural way of relating common 
occurrences in an uncommon way, enabled him to throw 
persons and things into very ridiculous attitudes. Handel’s 
general look was heavy and sour, but when he did smile, it 
was his sire the Sun bursting out of a black cloud. There was 
a sudden flash of intelligence, wit and good-humour, beaming 
in his countenance, which I hardly ever saw in any other.” 
That picture is a much finer tribute than the idolatry of 
Samuel Butler, who wrote in his Notebooks: ‘‘They buried 
Dickens in the very next grave, cheek by jowl with Handel. 
It does not matter, but it pained me to think that people 
who could do this could become Deans of Westminster.” 


Great music is not always novel, and Handel was content to 
breathe life into the accepted conventions of his time. 
Nevertheless, he was an innovator, not only as regards the 
chorus, but also in the orchestra, which at that time was in a 
most unsatisfactory condition. As the late Herman Klein 
pointed out, the modern practice of huge choral forces is apt 
to smother many delightful orchestral touches, notably in 
Israel where Handel is attempting descriptive effects. He had 
a keen sense of the theatre, the sleep scene in Semele being a 
superb example of sustained dramatisation. Of the oratorios, 
he himself preferred Theodora. When this was performed, 
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the theatre was half empty, the composer’s dry comment being: 
** Never mind, the music will sound all the better.”” He was 
not surprised at this apathy, because as he pointed out ‘‘ The 
Jews will not come to it because it is a Christian story, and the 
ladies will not come because it is a virtuous one.”’ The Jews 
had weighed in heavily for Judas. 


His pre-eminence in recitative over his great contemporary 
was the natural result of his operatic experience, the driving 
force over sustained passages being quite uncanny. It is to be 
hoped that the meagre supply of records will be increased 
during this year, but meanwhile I recommend one or two 
outstanding records: Walter Widdop in Deeper and Deeper 
Still and Waft her Angels from “‘ Jeptha’”’ on H.M.V. D1118, 
one of the greatest English song records in existence ; Elsie 
Suddaby in Oh, Sleep, why dost thou leave me? from ‘‘Semele”’ 
on H.M.V. C1437, a lovely song, which shows the composer 
throwing convention to the wind; Malcolm McEachern in 
Honour and Arms from ‘‘ Samson,” and Arm, Arm, Ye Brave 
from “ Judas”? on Columbia DX224. There is a superb 
performance of Sir Hamilton Harty’s arrangement of six 
numbers from the Water Music on Columbia DX 538-9, and an 
excellent American performance of a suite from Alcina on 
H.M.V. E548-9. 


Of the chamber music, not much is done. There are, 
or were, two Regal records of a sonata for two ’cellos 
(probably an arrangement) on G9203-4, while on Columbia 
L2364 is that exciting arrangement of the Passacaglia from the 
seventh harpsichord suite played by Albert Sammons and 
Lionel Tertis, an amazing stand-up fight and an extraordinary 
imitation of a string quartet. Decca have some recordings 
of the Concerti Grossi conducted by Ernest Ansermet on 
T112-—23, while Parlophone have recently issued four isolated 
movements played by the Cologne Chamber Orchestra on 
R1933—4. These are conducted by Hermann Abendroth. The 
B.B.C. are performing the chamber works nightly in the 
‘** Foundations,’’ and are doing the Messiah in its original 
version for the first time since Handel’s death, serially in 
three parts, the next being on Easter Day. Acis and Galatea 
will be presented at Queen’s Hall under Sir Thomas Beecham 
on February 20th. Halle, his birthplace, will celebrate for 
three days and has paid a fine compliment to English scholar- 
ship by inviting Professor Dent to give the Memorial 
Address. 


Beethoven described Handel as the greatest composer who 
had ever lived, and Mozart said of him ‘‘ When he chooses he 
strikes like a thunderbolt.’’ For Englishmen, Edward Fitz- 
gerald described his music as fit for a great active people, and 
I end with the words of Barthold Feind, one of the Hamburg 
librettists: ‘‘ The incomparable Handel, the Orpheus of our 
time.”’ 

RoGcER WIMBUSH. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE BRANDENBURG 
CONCERTOS 


by TERPANDER 


ERE was a time when the recording of a Brandenburg 
Concerto was an event in the columns of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
We hailed it with joy—plus scratch, minus bass, and perhaps 
severely cut. Since then reproduction has improved out 
of all knowledge, and the glut of music following on this 
improvement is still waiting to be absorbed. The Brandenburg 
Concertos are all recorded, and some have even been duplicated. 
The first intensity of our desire to possess them has become 
a memory. Both professional and amateur orchestras have 
undertaken that we shall hear them regularly, and hardly a 
week passes but our moving-coil “‘does a Brandenburg.” 
We condescend where we formerly admired, and our song 
of praise has given way to an unwonted criticism. Although 
this seeming ingratitude is only in the nature of things, and 
has a thousand precedents in the history of art, there are 
other contributory factors which should be taken into account. 
The trend of a certain type of modern music has perhaps 
subconsciously conduced to a tentative denigration on our 
part of these instrumental masterpieces. The anti-contem- 
poraries incline more and more to stifle their enthusiasm now 
that it has been discovered that the major ideals of neo- 
classicism are all too obviously embodied in the Brandenburgs. 
In fact quite a large body of musicians, having learnt in 
later years that there is as much Bach in the musical sea as 
ever came out of it, are not hesitating to openly repudiate 
what has by now become a source of artistic embarrassment 
to them. They lean gratefully on the Choral Preludes. Bach 
would be astonished, for there is hardly a point of comparison 
between the organ and the instrumental works. They are 
separate chapters in a book which for sustained glory is 
unequalled. A pity, perhaps, that there was ever such a 
thing as a Bach revival. Without it the lustre of the Branden- 
burgs would have remained undimmed. But to Professor 
Sanford Terry the lustre is still undimmed. He views the 
Concertos with the pristine freshness of his earliest con- 
victions. 

‘** Bach’s combinations exhibit remarkable variety and 
original orchestral contrast. They rouse enthusiasm by 
their rotund polyphony, splendid vigour, and glorious 
melody.”’* 

For the modern listener, undoubtedly the most striking 
feature of the Brandenburgs is the precocity of the orchestral 
ideas contained in them. The half-dozen Concertos give us 
a wealth of enchanting instrumental detail, unparalleled for 
the times in which Bach lived, and certainly not improved 
upon texturally in the era that followed. Still more important, 
the works commissioned by the admirable Margrave of 
Brandenburg were so advanced as to be almost prophetic ; 
they have an immense bearing on the twentieth century 
resuscitation of the concerto grosso, with its delicate, precise 
scoring, which followed on the turgidity, the piling of instru- 
mental Pelion on Ossa, of the Romantic period. 

As I have intimated, in a previous reference to the Choral 
Preludes, the inferiority of the Brandenburgs to these works 
has never been apparent tome. Nor, let me add, the inferiority 
of the Choral Preludes to the Brandenburgs. In spite of that 
the devotion shown to the Choral Preludes by a certain 
section of the musical community seems to have in it more 
of defiance than of true artistic allegiance. It is negative 
rather than positive, and on examination proves once again to 
be the vicarious devotion of the Romanticist who seeks to 
find in Bach the nearest parallel to the emotional expression 
of a Beethoven or a Wagner. The conclusion is finally reached 
that, in the Romanticist’s attempt to come to terms with the 


transcendence of Bach, the Brandenburg Concertos are very 
frequently made to play the part of Jonah to the undeniably 
rich cargo of the Choral Preludes. We might reasonably ask 
ourselves why. Principally, perhaps, because of the impossi- 
bility of reading a Weltanschauung into the Concertos. 

Only thus can we explain the dilemma of the Romanticist 
who would nevertheless a Bach adherent be. For it is quite 
possible to read a Weltanschauung into the Choral Preludes— 
especially when they are dressed up for the occasion by 
Stokowski—by reason of their deceptively darker colouring 
and a texture which seems quite credibly to simulate the 
“feeling ’’ of a latter-day romanticism. It requires but 
little imagination (and we know that the Romanticist 
possesses an almost embarrassing superabundance of this 
quality) to convert the superficial into the real, and it is safe 
to predicate that under no other terms would the Choral 
Preludes be acceptable. This theory is amusingly endorsed 
by the fact that those who inform us that the Choral Preludes 
are “the true Bach” invariably turn out to be ardent 
Wagnerians, Sibeliusites, Wolfians, and the like. The truth 
is that no other Bach offers quite such opportunities for 
a Romanticist conception, except perhaps the B minor Mass 
and the Passions. And if such works inadvertently provide 
a loophole for that ludicrous distortion which consists of 
holding up the Romanticist mirror to the essential Bachian 
character, then the Brandenburg Concertos are uncompromis- 
ing by contrast. For here craftsmanship at its most inspired 
shakes a forbidding finger at those who would bring the 
methods of Freud into the realm of absolute music, which 
is a thing sufficient unto itself in beauty. Is it for this reason 
that the Concertos are frequently stigmatised as ‘‘ jog-trot ” 
music? We have been told that Bach could ‘turn out a 
couple before breakfast.”” Nevertheless the potency for 
survival of such delicious and stimulating early-morning 
cocktails has never been questioned. 

No, the importance of the Brandenburg Concertos rests, 
not in an inept attempt to compare these works with the 
Choral Preludes, to the advantage or disadvantage of either, 
but in the impetus given by them to what has come to be 
known as neo-classicism. Readers of THE GRAMOPHONE will 
be spared yet another analysis of this ubiquitous movement, 
whose very name, according to one writer,t conveys nothing 
that it should convey. Repetition, after it has served its 
purpose, is always excessive. We have already referred 
to the part played by the Brandenburg Concertos in the 
revival of the concerto grosso, resulting in the deposition 
of the ever more elephantine “ full ’’ orchestra by the flexible, 
subdivided chamber ensemble. The host of healthy and 
sometimes very beautiful experiments which followed on this 
release from a convention which threatened to become a 
tutelage is by now vieux jeux. The instrumental lineage 
of Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du Soldat, of a number of 
Hindemith’s Konzertmusik, of Markevitch’s Partita, and of 
many other modern works, can be indisputably traced back 
to the Brandenburg Concertos. Through the medium of these 
works (and by reason of the Margrave of Brandenburg’s 
patronage) Bach unconsciously laid the textural foundations 
of a flourishing school of twentieth century music. Art 
cannot show a lovelier intermingling of past and present. 


*The Music of Bach: an Introduction. (O.U.P.) 6s. 


¢Mr. Edward Allam, in the April-June number of the new “ revolu- 
tionary ” quarterly Viewpoint, merely accords neo-classicism a place in 
the general movement of the arts towards surréalisme. 
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MUSICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by COMPTON MACKENZIE 
(Continued from page 302) 


OU can imagine what a perfect rendering I gave of this 

lullaby or barcarolle, or whatever it was, while reading 
For Name and Fame, or Through Afghan Passes. The 
Swing Song was succeeded by a composition called The 
Lorelei ; and, though this was a kind of early programme 
music, its composer never meant it to be played to the 
accompaniment of With Pike and Dyke. 


Another disgusting ceremony of that period was for my 
brother and my sister and myself to sing a kind of glee called 
Johnny Smoker, in the rendering of which a variety of instru- 
ments had to be imitated. We felt—at any rate my brother 
and I felt—that we were being made fools of by having to 
imitate the flute and fiddle in onomatopoeic German, and we 
strongly objected to my sister’s feminine conscientiousness in 
trying to sing as well as possible. How we hated Johnny 
Smoker ! 


What else can I remember of music about this period ? 
There were school concerts, of course, when cherubs in Eton 
jackets and white silk ties sang Cherry Ripe to boisterous 
applause from the gallery. I remember one young cherub, 
the most cherubic of them all, singing that particular song 
most beautifully. He is now a distinguished Treasury official 
and a C.B., whose business it is to make us pay the piper 
instead of piping to us himself. 


When I was twelve, we went to Scarborough for the summer 
holidays, where old Meyer Lutz conducted the Spa orchestra, 
and I remember being much impressed by the information 
that he had composed a pas-de-quatre to which we all danced 
in those days (H.M.V. C1006). I can see him now on that 
sunny promenade, walking round and genially shaking hands 
with everybody in the intervals of conducting, and I can see 
Phil May beside him with a red nose and slightly tilted bowler 
hat. 


At that period I was in the full tide of collecting everything 
from stamps to famous cricketers, and for a brief period I 
collected musical instruments, not, I need scarcely add, the 
instruments themselves, but their names and the ability to 
identify them. I remember that there was one that always 
eluded me called, as I thought, the orfoclide, but actually of 
course the ophicleide. I never managed to identify the 
ophicleide, and I doubt very much if even in those days it 
was still used in any band. The only illustration of one 
I know is in Mr. Cecil Forsyth’s book on orchestration. Of 
all instruments the one I was most proud of collecting above 
my companions’ heads was the bass clarinet ; the oboe and 
the cor anglais, even the bombardon and the double bassoon 
were poor trophies compared with the bass clarinet. When 
the band was not playing on the Spa, it was considered a 
meet and daring thing to climb up into the bandstand and 
twang through its baize cover the strings of the double-bass ; 
and even more daring to strike the kettle-drum. I would 
have given much to blow once upon the bass clarinet. 


Presently, however, the interest of collecting instruments 
was supplanted by the delight of listening to pierrots on the 
sands, and I remember that one song called You can’t leave me, 
Charlie filled me with such enthusiasm that I was not content 


until I had actually bought a copy of it. The following 
Christmas I sang its thirteen or fourteen verses right through 
as my contribution to the Christmas entertainment of the 
family gathering that year. The song was about a man 
who was apparently trying to get rid of his wife by most 
unscrupulous methods. I can only remember one verse. 
now about their going out together on the sea and of his 
pushing her in : 


“*You can’t lose me, Charlie,no you can’t lose me, Charlie, 
You thought you wouldn’t grab me, but the devil wouldn’t 
hab me, 
You can’t lose me, ’deed you can’t!” 


It was evidently some kind of a coon song to judge from the 
hab for have. My young brother’s choice—he always had to do 
the same as I did, although he was two years younger—was 
a song called The Dandy Coloured Coon. For some reason 
or other both he and I imagined that dandy coloured was a 
hyphenated word, and as there was a picture of a yellow-faced 
man in a grey top-hat on the cover we supposed that dandy 
coloured meant that precise nankeen of the gentleman’s 
complexion. 

Neither of these songs was fraught with much spiritual 
uplift. Spiritual uplift I got from After the Ball is Over. It was 
issued with words and music as an advertisement of Beecham’s 
Pills. Then there was Two Little Girls in Blue, and a song 
about a maid with sunny chestnut hair who lived in an old 
garden, which had two lines : 


*“* IT remember, I remember, ’tis a lifetime since we met, 
But her sweet face pure and simple in my memory lingers 
yet.” 
Life’s fretful fever was already upon me. 


A musical confession would not be complete without some 
reference to the dancing-class. My earliest memory is of the 
one at a Kindergarten, to which I was sent in a black velvet 
suit with a Vandyke collar. I remember being laughed at— 
I must have been about five or six—by magnates of seven and 
eight in white tops. Oh, to wear a white top! I thought on 
my way home in the dusk of a winter’s afternoon ; and when 
the following week I left at five-and-twenty minutes past two 
for the dancing-class I decided that, even if it cost me some 
physical pain, I must achieve a white top, so I flung myself 
down in the gutter and successfully ruined for ever that black 
velvet suit, and not only the black velvet suit, but my knees, 
which were badly cut and grazed by the kerbstone. It was 
not considered economical to buy me another velvet suit, and 
the following week I was in a white top like the rest. I can 
remember nothing much else of that earliest dancing-class. 
But I do remember very well the dancing-class at my 
preparatory school, which was presided over by a gentleman 
in evening dress with a crimson silk handkerchief stuck in the 
opening of his waistcoat. He was a fierce old gentleman with 
a face as red as his handkerchief sometimes, but he was an 
extremely good dancing-master. Even now when I dance the 
Ladies’ Chain, I seem to feel his fiddle-bow banging me on 
the head if I hesitate which hand to offer. He had a dreadful 
habit, if one were dancing well, of fetching one out into the 
middle of the room to show the other boys how it should be 
done, during which time he used to play a very rapid pas seul 
on his violin. He had an equally horrid habit of fetching one 
out into the room if one did it very badly, so that one never 
escaped these solos. We learnt in the hall of Colet Court, 
which is as large as the hall of some public schools, and I can 
tell you that it took something to have to walk across that 
space of bare floor to invite one of the little girls sitting 
demurely on the other side to dance. One was not allowed 
to slouch across and mutter ; one had to walk, as we thought, 
mincingly up to the lady of one’s choice, bow deeply, and 
ask in clear accents: ‘“‘ May I have the pleasure of the next 
dance?’’ Unless this ritual was perfectly fulfilled, one was 
banged violently with the fiddle-bow. 


I am glad to think, looking back on that dancing-class, 
that I was constant for quite three years to one little girl—I 
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shall be ungallant if I say that she was a year or two senior 
to myself, but I think she was—who wore a salmon-coloured 
accordion-pleated frock of some stuff like nun’s-veiling, with 
white sleeves, and on special occasions such a beautiful dress 
of amber silk as even to this day makes amber silk almost 
my favourite material. To some of these dancing-classes, as 
I remember them, old pupils used to come, not to learn steps, 
but to dance grandly at the close of the evening ; and I think 
it must have. been to win a smile from my accordion-pleated 
charmer that one December night I and another knight- 
errant thought what a fine deed it would be to throw all the 
silk hats we found in the cloak-room out into the snow. At 
any rate we did so. 


There was a dance in those days called the Circassian Circle 
which involved meeting everybody in turn round the room ; 
and I can remember the emotion after a lovers’ quarrel of 
seeing over my shoulder the inevitable hand-clasp coming 
nearer and nearer, she dancing with some loathed rival and 
I dancing with some despised and modest little girl, as we 
drew together from the two poles of the ball-room, and the 
reconciliation, and the final gallop together before going 
home. The sad thing is that I cannot remember one single 
tune to which we danced except that pas-de-quatre to which 
I have already alluded. 


The happy day on which I was told that I could give up 
the piano was, I regret to say, as far as I was concerned, a 
complete emancipation from any kind of music. From that 
time on for many years music bored me profoundly. To be 
in a room and hear somebody invited to play something filled 
me with dejection, and I cannot remember a single performance 
that gave me the least pleasure. Of course, there were the 
usual songs of the year, but the sharp impressions of childhood 
had already been blunted, and these songs succeeded one 
another so rapidly that they ceased to have the least signifi- 
cance. I did enjoy Gregorian chants, but how far that was due 
to any musical appreciation and how far to a pleasurable 


consciousness that they were painful to people of Protestant 
sympathies, it is hard to say. 


It is not worth while giving a list of the hymn tunes that 
appealed to me in childhood, because the same tunes appeal 
to nearly everybody. I do not remember from my eighth 
year onward any hymn-tune that I could consider peculiarly 
my own choice. Looking back now on those we liked, I see 
clearly why The Church’s One Foundation should be a success, 
but for the life of me I cannot understand why a lot of little 
boys of ten should revel in Art Thou Weary, Art Thou Languid ? 
I can understand the attraction of Oh, Happy Band of 
Pilgrims, but I am bothered if I can see why one should have 
enjoyed Pleasant are Thy Courts Above. Certain hymns, like 
From Greenland’s Icy Mountains, have such colour in the 
words that one grasps their appeal to childhood; but why 
was number 220, of which I cannot remember the first line, 
but in which occurs the line Till moons shall wax and wane 
no more, an attractive tune? When I think of it now, it seem 
peculiarly tiresome. Without going so far as Pythagoras, I 
do believe that the numbers of hymns possessed a kind of 
mystical importance, and I can well remember the thrill in 
church of seeing the chosen boy emerge from the choir to 
put up the cardboard numbers on the hymn-board. The 
procedure had the same kind of fascination that drawing the 
numbers of a lottery has for me now. 


The two earliest hymns I remember are Once in Royal 
David’s City and There is a Green Hill FarAway. The latter 
stays in one’s mind as a piece of landscape, and since I—I 
suppose like most children—thought that without a city wall 
meant that there was no city wall round it, and did not 
associate it in the least with any proximity to a city; it 
conveyed a picture of extreme remoteness and resembled 
one of those pleasurable hills seen along the horizon behind 
such seaside resorts as Folkestone. Once in Royal David’s City 
is a much earlier memory and goes back to the very dim 
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beginnings of my recollections ; so much did it impress itself 
upon me with some curious polychromatic pattern that even 
to this day I cannot really break up the words into individual 
significations, but perceive the whole hymn as I might look 
back at a Persian rug, with purple slightly predominating in 
the colour scheme ; and the melody to which it was sung has 
of course the same prismatic quality. 


To leave hymns and come back to my progress in music. 
The next landmark was one night, a month before my seven- 
teenth birthday, when I went to midnight mass at the Carmelite 
Church, Kensington, and heard the Incarnatus sung by a high 
tenor. I believe it was the Incarnatus from Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass. It was certainly Mozart, and it struck me, perhaps 
almost for the first time in my life, that there really was 
something in music after all. This, also, was to prove a fugitive 
association, and I was soon back in my rooted dislike of 
music. Then somewhere about the middle of my eighteenth 
year I went to Tannhduser. 


I had already heard many operas, all of which had bored me 
hopelessly. I remember the amazement with which it dawned 
on me that people really might enjoy an opera. I should like 
to be able to add that from this moment my estrangement 
with music was at an end; but Tannhduser, like that 
Incarnatus of Mozart, was an isolated experience, of which 
nothing came. I fancy now that my enjoyment of it was 
entirely dramatic and had nothing to do with any growth 
in musical taste. And yet, although that performance of 
Tannhiiuser remained unique, it did bequeath to me the right 
to claim, with that comic self-importance of adolescent taste— 
a self-importance out of which, alas, too many people never 
grow—that without caring much for music I did enjoy Wagner, 
so that, when a month or two after this performance I made 
friends with a young man who played astonishingly well by 
ear, and who might easily have been a really great pianist had 
he but known how to work, I used when he sat down at the 
piano to ask him to play Wagner. He would sometimes try 
to lead me away from Wagner, and grudgingly I would admit 
that the Waldstein Sonata of Beethoven and Chopin’s Ballade 
in A Flat (H.M.V. D262) did give me a mild pleasure. 
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My dramatic interest was completely satisfied by Tannhduser, 
but I did not get any emotional uplift out of it. Even to this 
day, with rare exceptions, I do not enjoy music emotionally; 
I think that I enjoy it for the way it occupies the waste ground 
of the mind. I should be inclined to say that for as many 
people as find church music emotionally satisfying there are 
at least as many others who can pay attention to prayer 
because their idle and vagrant thoughts are being occupied 
by the music. I shall return to this discussion later on when 
I come to speak of the use to which I have put music as an 
aid to literary composition. At the time of which I am writing, 
and for some years before and after, I was finding in Swinburne’s 
poetry all I required emotionally. I had a pirated American 
edition, which contained in one volume nearly all the poet 
had written. Wherever I went that light blue volume went 
with me; and if anybody had suggested to me that I could 
get from Chopin what I got from Swinburne I should have 
laughed. I wonder what is the emotional fodder of 
adolescence at the moment. There is certainly nothing in 
contemporary English verse that could feed emotionally any 
youth of sixteen or seventeen, and the young men of the War 
period were forced into a premature self-expression like 
hyacinths in glasses that flower feebly ever afterward, or they 
were like accumulators charged by the War, and, now that 
active service is over, are worn out. Well, whatever may be 
the emotional catharsis of the modern young man, I wish 
him as much joy from the process as I had from Swinburne. 


(To be continued) 
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THE FOURTH HUGO WOLF VOLUME 


by DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


HE fourth volume of the Hugo Wolf Society contains 

thirty songs from the “‘ Italienisches Liederbuch ”’ sung 
by Elisabeth Rethberg (three sides), Ria Ginster (two sides), 
Gerhard Hiisch (three sides) and Alexander Kipnis (four 
sides). The piano parts are played by Raucheisen for Ginster, 
H. U. Miiller for Hiisch, and Bos for Rethberg and one at least 
of the Kipnis sides; on the remaining three the pianist’s 
name is omitted—a regrettable oversight, since hitherto the 
Society has in labelling admirably recognised the equal status 
of pianist and singer which Wolf himself indicated in designat- 
ing his songs “fiir Singstimme und Klavier.” But the question 
of accompaniment will be further discussed later. 


It should at once be said that taken all in all this is an 
exceedingly fine set containing excellent versions of many of 
Wolf’s rarest and most subtle masterpieces. What a sensation 
five years ago such a publication would have made among the 
faithful Wolfians, who unless they were skilful and earnest 
readers and imaginers from the printed page languished in 
total ignorance of the greater part of Wolf’s output. Leave 
Wolf out of the question, and the album still remains an 
unusual bargain, providing so many justly famous names for 
thirty shillings. If I have some criticisms to make, it must not 
be thought that I am unaware of the difficulties in the path of 
such a project as the Hugo Wolf Society or of the success with 
which most of them have here been overcome. It is a fine 
achievement, but there is still room for improvement, and only 
the best is good enough for Wolf. 


Eleven songs of the ‘“ Italienisches Liederbuch ’”’ have 
already appeared in earlier volumes, so that we now have 
virtually the whole of these miniature lyrics; only five are left 
(but among them the superb Verschling’ der Abgrund, which 
would have suited Rethberg to perfection). They are settings 
of Paul Heyse’s translations or adaptations from Italian folk- 
poems: brief mood-pictures which combine simplicity and 
directness with grace and finish of phrase. It is difficult to 
convey the precise flavour of these lyrics, but if we say that the 
feeling recalls that of the amatory and satiric poets of the 
Greek Anthology while the diction (but never the mood) 
suggests the severity and grace of Housman’s Shropshire Lad, 
we shall not be far wrong. Ideal stuff, therefore, for the 
musician, who should never attempt poets, like Keats, who 
depend upon elaborate verbal music for their effects ; Housman 
too, by the way, is ideal stuff for the composer, but he has not 
yet found his Wolf. 

Into these narrow moulds Wolf poured the concentrated 
essence of love, envy, grief, hate and ecstasy, shaped and turned 
to formal musical unity by all the resources of his incomparable 
art. It is just this musico-poetic completeness that dis- 
tinguishes Wolf’s greatest work from other Lieder; but we 
must always be on our guard against the assumption that, 
simply because this formal perfection exists and can be felt 
as well as demonstrated, therefore the actual musical stuff is 
also all of the highest order. In the last resort it is perhaps 
impossible to say what it is that makes one phrase (say 
Mozart’s La ct darem la mano) exquisite and another (say 
the Soldiers’ Chorus in Faust) vulgar; but, in spite of Mr. 
Ernest Newman’s scorn for subjective criticism, every musician 
feels these differences and applies the palate trained from 
such obvious beginnings to ever finer distinctions of values. 
The point I wish to make now is that we shall not advance 
the reputation of Hugo Wolf by claiming that he wrote 
nothing but masterpieces, or that every one of these thirty 
songs is of equal value. In fact, the level of his output, and 
in particular of the ‘‘ Italienisches Liederbuch,”’ is extremely 
high ; but one or two songs in the present volume (especially 
among those assigned to Rethberg) show a certain dryness, 
an over-intellectualised treatment of simple themes : I instance 
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Ich liess mir sagen, in which the piano part resembles an 
imitation Bach prelude, and consorts oddly with the chaffing 
humour of the poem. 

But what marvellous things there are in this collection, 
and what exquisite performances! Listen to Rethberg (and 
to Bos) in the humorous Wie lange schon war immer mein 
Verlangen, or Wohl kenn’ ich Euren Stand ; to Ginster in five 
of her six songs—her style and variety of tone-colour are 
ravishingly lovely in Mein Liebster singt am Haus and 
O war’ dein Haus; consider the rich tone of Hiisch in the 
great Gesegnet sei durch den die Welt entstund, his breadth and 
nobility in Dass doch gemalt, his humour in Hoffdrtig seid Ihr ; 
finally, contrast the tenderness of Kipnis’ Wie viele zeit 
verlor’ ich with the Don Basilio-like satire of his Geselle, 
woll’n wir uns in Kutten hiillen. The album is indeed a rare 
acquisition and even those who may not have subscribed to the 
earlier volumes of the Society may be recommended to try this 
one, which maintains a more consistent standard than any 
other since the first (Gerhardt) volume. 

It is interesting to note that the musical advisers of the 
Society have now abandoned the plan, which after the first 
volume they have consistently followed, of recording the 
songs in their original keys. In the present set, of the fifteen 
male songs, eight are transposed down ; and apart from the 
question of key-colour, to which Wolf attached great import- 
ance, it cannot be denied that the volume suffers from the 
lack of the light tenor for which so many of the songs are 
obviously intended. The luscious full-bodied tones of Hiisch 
and Kipnis, in themselves so beautiful, sometimes seem to 
overweight the slender vocal line : an effect which is unfortun- 
ately accentuated in some of Kipnis’ records by the serious 
under-recording of the piano parts ; an extreme instance is 
Heb’ auf dein blondes Haupt (though curiously enough the 
first song on this disc shows excellent balance), in which the 
voice often drowns the piano : it is useless for Mr. Newman to 
assure us that Wolf in the last bars achieves ‘“‘ the utmost 
poignancy of expression by the dexterous placing of a few 
telling harmonic notes in the piano part”? when the latter is 
nearly inaudible. 

This has always been a trouble with Lieder records; no 
doubt the musicians in attendance at recording sessions 
understand the proper balance, but they seem unable to 
persuade the mechanical experts to keep it throughout an 
album. Raucheisen’s accompaniments to Ginster are, however, 
as perfectly recorded as they are played. MHiisch’s accom- 
panist does not seem to reach the level of the rest : he rather 
spoils Hoffdrtig seid Ihr by frequently failing to articulate 
both semiquavers at the beginning of the little rising figure 
that runs through the song. In Und willst du deinen Liebsten 
sterben sehen he surprised me disagreeably by playing as the 
last quaver of the penultimate bar F natural instead of the 
F flat which stands in both the folio and octavo editions : 
presumably an intentional change. Mr. Newman, whom I 
consulted, was good enough to write to me that he “ cannot 
fight down the feeling that Wolf may have meant F natural.” 
One cannot lightly question the judgment of the foremost 
authority on Wolf in England ; but I have never heard it so 
played in public, and in the beautiful record of the song made 
by Elena Gerhardt in 1907 Artur Nikisch plays the F flat, 
for which the external evidence seems conclusive. There 
must, still be living friends of Wolf who heard him play it 
himself ; I wish it were possible to obtain their views. 

Apart from the textual question, this song is, in fact, one 
of the only two failures in the volume, Hiisch’s performance 
being over-strenuous and in the first line almost lachrymose. 
The other is Ginster’s Ich hab’in Penna: that wonderful song 
in which the female Don Juan, playing her own Leporello, 
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shamelessly runs through the extensive list of her lovers, 
concluding “ Vier in La Fratta, zehn in Castiglione.’’ Here 
tone matters little, so long as the song is given with conviction 
and riotous energy. Paul Miiller records that Lilli Lehmann 
used to stand at the end with all ten fingers triumphantly 
extended ; which suggests that she knew how to sing it. 
Ginster’s pure cold tone and well-bred manner force us to 
the rude confession that we don’t believe her ! 

But I prefer to end by recalling a few of the loveliest things 
in the album: Hiisch’s lyrical second line in Ihr seid die 
Allerschénste, the delicate beginning and end of Ginster’s 
Mein Liebster ist so klein, Kipnis’ melting pianissimo on the 
word ‘‘ Sonnenschein ”’ in Sterb’ ich, so hiillt in Blumen meine 
Glieder. All these and many other delights await the happy 
owner of this album, the accompanying booklet to which is 
as illuminating as only E. N. can make it. 

Two points about the future of the Society. Most of us 
would welcome an album of selections from Der Corregidor, 
an opera ideally suited to the gramophone, since though full 
of delectable things it is not always quite happy on the stage. 
The expense of rehearsing an orchestra and singers in so much 
unfamiliar music may prove prohibitive ; but could not a 
beginning—and a test of public response—be made by includ- 
ing in the next volume a single double-sided record containing 
the great monologue of Tio Lucas from the third act? It 
should prove no more expensive than Schorr’s Prometheus, and 
many German baritones (above all Bockelmann) could lift 
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us out of our seats with the excitement of this music. It isa 
standing reproach to the unimaginative pfogramme-building 
of our concerts that this scene is never given: it would make 
a perfect concert aria, having, as Mr. Barbirolli says, “a 
beginning and an end.” 


Secondly, are we to have no more Wolf records from the 
foremost living exponent of his art, Elena Gerhardt? Her 
first volume was an acknowledged triumph, and during the 
last two years she has sometimes excelled even those classic 
renderings of Wolf. It is true that much of his music lies 
high and has to be transposed down for her, but since it has 
now been decided that it is better to have a great interpreta- 
tion transposed than a mediocre one in the original key (and 
I fully agree) that argument loses its force. Can it be that 
she is officially thought to have lost her voice? Her regular 
London audiences know that she is singing more finely now 
than she has for years. But this state of things cannot last 
indefinitely, for she is over fifty. It is now four or five years 
since she has made a record ; and we are allowing inimitable 
interpretations, not only of Wolf but of Schubert and Brahms, 
to pass away unrecorded. If all who care for Lieder 
singing of the highest order were to write to THE 
GRAMOPHONE or to the Gramophone Company (or both) 
and ask for further Gerhardt recordings, they might 
achieve a result of priceless value to the whole musical 
world as well as to the future volumes of the Hugo 
Wolf Society. 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List. ] 


ORCHESTRAL 


His Master’s Voice 


Schnabel and London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Barbirolli: Piano Concerto in B flat, K.595 (Mozart). 
H.M.V. DB2249-52 (12in., 24s.). 

It is everlastingly astonishing to consider Mozart’s pro- 
ductivity in the last decade of his life : over a score of major 
works each year, in the midst of unsettled prospects, his wife’s 
illness, ‘‘ always hovering between hope and anxiety,’ as he 
put it—and hovering more than once round the pawnshop 
counter. Yet up to 1790 we find his mind flowing with the 
milk and honey of piano concertos, chamber music, symphonies 
—all manner of works. Then he seems to have got down in 
spirit, and 1790 is much barer. The next year was to be his 
last, and the spirit flared up in a number of big works— 
Titus and the Magic Flute, the great Requiem, other vocal 
music, a clarinet concerto—almost a score of works, including 
this piano concerto, which is dated January 5th of that year ; 
just eleven months, to the day, before his end. 

The movements occupy three, three, and two sides. The 
first movement shows, in the piano part, some of the most 
chaste, impressive enrichment in Mozart’s writing. It is 
worth while to play the orchestral opening several times, to 
note its sections: first, how they cohere and yet contrast ; 
then to mark how they are decorated in the pianist’s first 
presentation of them—decorated, yet not just as icing decor- 
ates a cake, for the decoration seems to be a foreseen part of 


the shape, that might (we think) bear many, ever new, 
constructions, if the composer were so minded. Thirdly, see 
what happens to the themes in the middle of the movement. 
Plenty here to mark and taste with quiet appreciation. 
Perhaps it is fanciful to find autumnal tints, delicate, only 
hinted at, in both themes and decorations. There are several 
elements of the themes that you may care to define: the 
opening arpeggio-one (with, at 3 in., an interjectory descending 
scale recalling the Jupiter finale: not an uncommon figure, 
of course) ; after the completion of this opening thought, there 
is the gentler one (4 in.), with its suggestion of languishing, 
in the upward semiquaver slide and the flute tone (the 
orchestra, by the way, contains only two each of oboes, horns 
and bassoons, besides the one flute, and the usual strings). 
At ? in. another idea, beginning with a descending scale, is 
enlarged into a coda, conventional enough as it seems to be, 
at 1} in., but a quarter of an inch later, proliferating into a 
fuller and more intimate feeling for a moment. Then the 
cap is neatly put on, before the piano enters, to enrich the 
whole. At 2} in. we have Schnabel’s little trick of hurrying— 
a small enough defect, but one is apt to expect and wait for 
it, and that may become a trifle disturbing ; yet his exposition 
is otherwise free from tricks, and it is nice not to have to 
expect excrescences such as many sufficiently famed persons 
execute on Mozart’s music. Side 2, just before 1} in., is one 
of the places I like anticipating: what is to happen? The 
whole movement seems to have leisure ; it is the refinement 
of experience, and who shall say what depth of feeling : for 
we are yet far from realising how such music moved the 
people of its day, or how much it may have meant to the 
composer. We are blunted by familiarity ; perhaps, too, by 
hearing too much music altogether, and also to some extent 
by listening to the less surely impelled, meaningful music of 
most composers. 


Larghetto—It is marked to be played ‘“‘ expressively, but 
simply.”” The expressiveness is in the simplicity: innig. 
I am touched by the way in which Schnabel and the orchestra 
approach it, and I think that anyone who also does so, with 
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a quiet mind, freed from prepossessions, will feel that the 
music has something to say that the world now rarely says to 
us in music or any other art. Reserved it is (but again, we 
cannot rightly estimate the nature of that quality : we are 
a hundred years too late). No ordinary piano can quite give 
the sostenuto we want. I wonder if other players could get 
nearer to it? Possibly, for I think Schnabel has a wee bit 
of hardness in his melodic touch. His bass tone (of which 
the work has curiously little) is not striking, either. Perhaps 
the Neo-Bechstein radio-piano might be tried—but, oh, only by 
someone of the rarest discretion and musicianship. Its power 
of sustaining is perhaps a drug, but one that musicians some- 
times long for when their old friend the piano reminds them 
a trifle too keenly that instead of sustaining (or even increasing 
the tone, as the N.-B. can—a dangerous power, that !), every 
note inevitably fades quickly, the instant it is sounded. Not 
every note that Schnabel sounds is absolutely even in “ scale,”’ 
here, and as we have time to ponder each tone, the defect 
perhaps seems bigger than it otherwise would. The power 
of pure simplicity was never more clearly tried, and I think 
proved, than in this movement. We may be grateful to 
performers and recorders for some thoughtful work, all 
through the Concerto. 


Finale.—I sometimes wish that after such a movement 
we could let the work end, without having to be gay again. 
This is like so many of Mozart’s finales, rather a routine affair 
as regards its themes and general lay-out and complexion, 
and not very important in any way. There is some welcome 
variety, however, in the middle of side 7, not forgetting the 
pretty momentary back-chat of orchestra and soloist. There 
are moments when Schnabel’s passage work could be bettered ; 
he is not always the prince of pearly-scalers. I am glad he 
won't dash away, breakneck. Mozart hated excessive speed. 
Perhaps, as Sibelius said of himself in composition, Schnabel 
presents not the heady liquor of ‘“ readings,’’ but the pure 
cold water of the word. Well, there is health in that cup, 
though the flowing bowl has its day, too. 


*Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski: Rapsodie 


Espagnole (Ravel). H.M.V. DB2367-8 (12in., 12s.). 

Well, now, here is some jolly colour to cheer us in our winter 
doldrums! Ravel is as good as a tonic (so long as nobody 
insists on that Bolero, which seems to me just pure laudanum : 
tinctura Olmii). However, we are here to enjoy ourselves, 
not squabble. Let’s go! These four scenes of Spanish life— 
Prélude a4.la Nuit, Malaguena, Habaiera, and Feria—make 
up a couple of joyous discs well worth napping for the colour, 
swing, and evocative skill of the music. Ravel on Spain is 
nearer the mark than most Frenchmen, for he belongs to the 
Pyrenees. He wrote three of these movements in 1907, and 
the Habanera in 1895, when he was twenty. 

Night.—The lazy, nostalgic four-note figure sets the mood 
for the dreamy nocturne. The very first figure of melody 
snatches us out of nation, and perhaps of time too. Themes 
matter nothing: a momentary outburst may be of light, of 
distant music, or of emotion: who cares? We just give 
ourselves over to the strange power of the night. It is 
mighty clever, technically. Sometimes Ravel is almost too 
clever ; and of late years there is not much in him, I fear, 
even of the best cleverness ; all the more reason to enjoy the 
music that is clever, and comes off. 

Malaguewia.—Individual tone-colour matters much; it is 
worth hearing over and over. The drum department is 
augmented, but does not swamp. A very short picture 
of the dance (or song—it can be both), with little snatches of 
variously-paced themes, sudden changes from the wilful 
exuberance of trumpets to the moody cor anglais’ complaint ; 
a few notes from the opening figure of the work—everything 
too brief, yet oddly suggesting more than is told. A little 
masterpiece of hinting. 

Habafiera.—This is on the same side (2). The rhythm is 
described as “ weary.” ‘‘Indolent and alluring gestures ”’ 
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are concerned. We had better leave it at that, with its muted 
strings and wood-wind languors, its two-note and three-note 
flirtatious alternations. 


La Feria.—This takes a whole disc, and I think it is worth 
it. The fair is made up of a brain-whirling variety of elements. 
The only bit of theme that seems familiar is that which has 
the Malaguefia rhythm. The happy delirium has a queer 
interlude, in which the strings moan tenderly and the cor 
anglais pours forth its plaintive heart. The recording, without 
splashing, accords full values to the colour, which, however 
gaudy, must never be garish, in Ravel. For those who want 
plain tunes, perhaps this is not the first choice ; but for its 
warmth and its skill in snatching us out of a groove, the 
work is well worth putting on now and again. 


*Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, conducted by E. Ormandy : 
Fourth Symphony (Schumann). (H.M.V. DB2231-3, 
12in., 18s.) Score: Philharmonia and Eulenburg. 


The Fourth (so called) came in the same burst of symphonic 
enthusiasm as the First, and, the period following so closely on 
the ‘‘ song year ’’ just after Schumann’s marriage, it may well 
have been that the same delight inspired him in these two works 
as in the songs, and indeed in the whole period round about 
1841. The right way to enjoy this music—to “‘ appreciate ” 
it, in the ordinary and lesser sense, which largely excludes 
‘* appraise ’’—is to remember little of classical form, little 
of later developments in the symphonic poem: to see that 
Schumann had ideas leading from the one to the other (but 
was not. just the man to work them out : he lacked weight of 
symphonic metal, staying power, and the big programmatic 
flight) : and to realisé, above all, that he was a lyrist, first and 
last. Then the performers are faced with the difficulty that 
he thought and wrote as a lyrist, not a symphonist : not only 
in that short-breathedness as regards form, but in his inability 
to make the orchestra soar, there are drags on the sympathetic 
spirit that would soar with his. There are a few other con- 
siderations, but I think that roughly sums up the musical case. 
So if Schumann had been a Russian, and lived a little later, 
I am sure he would have “ got away with it’? ever so much 
better. As a man of his time, he is an essential dish in the 
romantic menu ; but to enjoy it, we must not ask for what 
he could not supply. That 1s not to suggest that, at a time, 
we should not be critical. There is time and place for that. 
Only, instead of worrying about loving or hating, we are 
often better employed finding out the essential nature of the 
man, and how it worked itself out in its world. There is 
endless interest in that. 

The orchestra and the conductor, then, must do everything 
possible to lead sweetly forth the lyrical elements, and every- 
thing to keep in the background the rhythmical figuration. 
This orchestra and its conductor make a good, if not super- 
lative, job of it. An ideal job I have never heard, and I doubt 
if even Sir Thomas would perform the task : but if he had the 
patience he might bring it off. 

One of the connecting-link ideas towards which some of 
the romantics were moving was that of joining up the move- 
ments. Schumann here wanted to avoid big breaks. He also 
linked up the movements by using some portion or shape of a 
theme in more than one. It may even be that he means, 
in the quick passage that follows the slow introduction, to 
refer to the figuration of that opening : but perhaps not. The 
use of an introduction at all was uncommon, after Haydn, 
who so often used the device. We find that opening used 
again, in the slow movement. It is a good curtain-raiser : 
the serenity of dawn, someone has suggested, before the day’s 
bustle. Spalding puts forward the good consideration that, 
as Schumann meant the work to be thought of as one piece, 
the whole of the first movement may be reckoned as “ an 
extended prelude for what is to come.”’ Certainly it seems to 
me better to hear it with this idea in mind than as if it ought 
to be a classical sonata-form movement, on the two-theme 
Exposition, Development and Recapitulation scale. Let us 
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give Schumann the credit for his path-seeking—if he did not 
always find the best path. He does develop that first Allegro 
theme a little, giving its end a new graceful twist (side 1, 1] in.). 
The first section, ending at 2} in., is oddly marked for repeti- 
tion, after the old classical model. Why, I cannot see. We 
have more than enough of the figuration as it is. But this 
is the sort of thing that Schumann could never see: and 
I am afraid there was no one to tell him. I should have liked 
to see anyone try—especially if Clara had been about! Side 2 
starts with the engaging middle-part-relief tune, and then 
goes on to play with the earlier material, with some pauses, 
not very happily holding up a movement that needs to press 
on, offering us as little chance as possible to ponder its shape. 
I think Mr. Ormandy might have jipped it up a bit. His men 
have a nice clean attack. Perhaps a little more warmth could 
be added. 

I wonder if anybody else feels that the repeated three-note 
trombone figure which first comes { in. from the end of side 1 
is related (or ought to be) to the opening of side 2 (in the score, 
Eulenburg, pages 18, 19 and 27)? The trombone figure, 
anyway, is an impressive little building touch, with its 
modulating persuasion—a sort of iron hand in a velvet glove, 
felt just for a moment. A hint of kinship with Schubert, 
maybe. 

Romanze.—A guitar originally formed part of the orchestra 
for this movement. (It was because Schumann withdrew the 
work for retouching, chiefly in the wind, that it came to bear 
an opus number so late, though written in 1841.) 

W. J. Henderson, in an essay in his Preludes and Studies 
(Longmans) which whole-hearted Schumannites will enjoy, 
says that one who saw the original orchestration (Brahms 
possessed it) describes it as ‘‘ much more clear and delicate.” 
“* The failure of the effect of the original score,’’ says Henderson, 
“was due to the weakness of the strings in the orchestra.” 
(But if he means simply that there were not enough or not 
sufficiently strong players on one occasion, why should 
Schumann alter the orchestration when probably another 
occasion would find that defect righted ?) 

The tender melody is very typical. Then comes the 
reminiscence of the slow introduction, and the winsome winding 
of a violin’s daisy-chain for the air: a bit of really beautiful, 
most characteristic German romantic feeling as seen through 
the Schumann prism. The movement is tiny, as befits one in 
a work meant to be heard without breaks: just a few moments 
of summer musing by the stream. 

Scherzo.—The classically-imbued hand is here admirably 
seen. Beethoven would have applauded the spirit of this. 
The Trio is a bonny bit of rhythmic interplay : Schumann 
always pulled that off well : no one better. The pretty laziness 
of it is well suggested : a splendid foil to the liveliness of the 
first section, which is a real jest (as the word ‘ Scherzo ” 
implies), though a gentle one. Note that the lazy tune derives 
from the solo violin’s, in the preceding movement. 


Finale—In this work the new fading-method of the 
recorders would have been effective. Straight on from the 
Scherzo runs a prelude to the finale, reminding us in concentra- 
tion of three little figures from the first Allegro: another of 
the symphony’s binding elements. Then inevitably comes 
Schumann’s surest friend, if not mine—that jumpy rhythmic 
figure, from which we suffer most in the development (after 
the exposition, on side 6 ; the exposition is marked for repeti- 
tion, but not played twice, in this performance). The fugato 
threatened at the start of side 6 comes to nothing: a mere 
waste of time—not long, happily. Fortunately, the recapitula- 
tion does not bother much with the jumpiness, but gives us 
the gracious tunes. The jaunty coda, 1} in. from the end, 
is capital Schumann panachery, and the command to 
“Double!” comes aptly. The two doublings spring straight 
from Beethoven’s practice (the end of the Fifth, e.g.). Sound 
playing, and plenty of tunes and good cheer, with nothing 
long enough to bore. A nice investment for the Schumannite 
—long may he flourish ! 
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B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by Walter: Fidelio Overturn 
(Beethoven). H.M.V. DB2261 (12in., 6s.). 

It is perhaps scarcely worth while to memorise the order 
of the various overtures that Beethoven wrote for the opera 
Fidelio. He had a great deal of trouble with productions and 
revisions, from the first performance in November 1805 (just 
after Napoleon had entered Vienna) to the 1814 revival for 
which this last version of the overture was written. All we 
need recall of the work is that an innocent man is tyrannously 
imprisoned, and released through the courage of his wife, 
Leonora, who comes disguised as the boy Fidelio (hence 
the two names given to the overtures—three Leonoras, and 
one Fidelio). He seems to have gone more directly to the 
theme of triumph in this last attempt. There is an intro. 
duction, in which we strike off with a figure that forms part 
of the later first-theme-proper. . The succeeding figure (horns) 
may express confidence : not, I think, sadness. The excite. 
ment works up well, for the curtain-rise on the Allegro at 1 3 in, 
In the last half-inch of the side the second theme appear. 
The development is obviously happy-hearted—the sorrows 
are past, and the only reminiscence we have is of confidence 
in ultimate justice. The Adagio spirit returns, with a special 
tone of tenderness, and after a tiny pause we dash on to the 
triumph of a rather conventional ending. The piece, apart 
from its ‘‘ program” touch and the lightly-evoked efferves- 
cence of the middle part, is on the slight side: perhaps 
Beethoven was getting tired of the business of writing overtures 
for one opera. There seems to be a trifle of resonance that | 
could do without, but otherwise it is a clean performance 
all round. 


Columbia 

Marguerite Long and Colonne Orchestra, conducted by Paul 
Paray: Symphony on a Mountain Song (d’Indy). Col. 
LX362-4 (12in., 18s.). 

This is a work which Decca-Polydor first delighted us by 
recording. It is also known as the Montagnarde or Cévenole 
symphony, the song which the composer used being from the 
Cevennes. In its three movements the piano is a department 
of the orchestra, not a highcockalorum soloist. D’Indy 
(1851-1931) wrote the music in 1886, and it took twenty 
years to reach London. He was an aristocrat, and sometimes 
dry, but this mountain air seems to have brought out his 
most genial spirit. He was a theorist too, and perhaps keener 
about “‘ cyclical’ form than anyone else ; a simple example 
of what he meant by two aspects of the term is in this work— 
the recurrence of a theme in more than one movement, and 
its transformation rhythmically. 

First Movement.—That first theme has an affectionate 
curve, akin to the spirit in many of Dvorak’s tunes ; though 
this one is perhaps a little more moody than most of his. 
It is a theme that you will like to memorise and carry in your 
head. A fragment of this carries us over to the bass subject 
(1%in.), which contains the same main shape, though it mounts 
higher. A French commentator whose name I do not know 
remarks, in drawing one or two notes from a concert pro- 
gramme, that they ‘“ probably have been suggested by 
M. d’Indy himself.” I do not know what is the probability, 
but it may be worth saying that the bass theme is there 
described as ‘“‘ gloomily passionate, in spite of the light 
G major tonality.” I should scarcely call it that. ‘It 
recalls,” the note goes on, ‘‘ the physical impressions of 
wearisome march.’’ The second theme (start of side 2) is 
easily thought of as ‘‘ tender, feminine and soothing.”’ Most 
of the development, which swings along finely in this per- 
formance and recording, touches (after the first inch of the 
side) the first theme, with brave flings of the ‘‘ motto ”’ song. 
The weaving through keys, and to climaxes, is stirring (last 
inch of side 2, e.g.). Here is a possible Wagnerian hint, in 
method. Side 3 brings the second tune again, happy partner 
for the motto on its final appearance in the movement, which 
is wound by up the “feminine” climber at 2} in. Some 
fine physical exhilaration here, and some for the spirit too. 
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Second Movement.—The shape of the theme has likeness to 
the motto. Piano and orchestra share it. The last bit of it 


ws in a few moments into a minor-key second subject 
(# in. before the end of side 3). At 1 in., there is the motto, 
changing the scene for a moment: how the music seems to 
parallel the wonder of the high places! At 1} in. we have the 
piano urging on in the rhythm of the second theme while 
The climax after this is very 


the orchestra is using the first. 
exhilarating. 


Finale-——The exhilaration is more effervescent. The 
march is on again, we are all set for it. At 14 in. the second 
subject comes, in mixed two and three time, but the lilt of 
the beginning is not long away, and the ball is kept a-rolling 
heartily ; whenever there is a chance the jig goes on. The 
horns (a trifle dimly, in my record) have a tiny interlude, still 
going at the first theme, and we turn over to the last side, 
and from a clear working up (with some admirable bass tone) 
we come, neatly but unexpectedly, to the second theme of 
the middle movement, then to its first theme (only a phrase, 
twice), and . . . what next? The piano, no less, in a reeling 
jollity of diseovery—a new version of the motto, and the 
second subject of the finale rings out, to hold the stage for 
a few moments until the coda swings in, to the motto’s last 
shout. I can recommend this work to nearly all ‘‘ brows.” 
My fibre needed help, and I think steel would best bring out 
the clang of this clear-toned recording. I hope, though, the 
fiddles will not be too shrill then. There is, by the way, a 
piano version of the symphony, in a series which Schirmer 
publishes in New York, and Boosey can supply here. I know 
of no miniature score. May we have some more d’Indy? 
—perhaps that other mountain piece, the symphonic poem, 
Jour d’été a la montagne. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Harty: 
Overture, The Corsair (Berlioz). Col. DX664 (12in., 4s.). 
It seems that Berlioz first called this overture, which is 
his Op. 21 (1844), The Tower of Nice; then The Red Corsair ; 
finally, The Corsair: presumably after Byron. The romantic 
was fond of picturing himself as the man of action, or destiny, 
fighting, always fighting: it was a funny time. This is one 
of the pieces analysed in Berlioz: Four Works, by T. 8. 
Wotton (Oxford Press, Musical Pilgrim series, 1s. 6d.). It is 
sufficient to point out here the importance of the material 
contained in the beautiful slow section on side 1, which is used 
in changed, fragmentary, and more rapid style at the start of 
side 2 (the Allegro, first subject, after this slow introduction, 
comes at § in. from the end of side 1). I think Harty might 
make a trifle more of Berlioz’ phrasing in the Adagio ; this 
element is always significant, if unusual. There is a nice 
plaintive, romantic touch when the oboe (1 in., side 2) echoes 
the theme, before the storm of action rises again, with subject 1. 
The hefty orchestra is grandly handled (it contained an 
ophicleide originally, which was an improvement on the 
serpent—and goodness knows the serpent needed improving, 
spite of the commendation of the village bandsman in Under 
the Greenwood Tree). There were also four bassoons, instead 
of two, a couple of cornets, and, Berlioz hoped, “‘at least ”’ 
fifty-nine strings. I hope they are all here. The sound justifies 
that hope : a capital bit of romantic excitement, with Berlioz’ 
special brand of unexpectedness thrown in, boldly recorded : 
anap. There are a few more overtures by this composer. 
Let’s have them. 


Decca 
Neel String Orchestra, conducted by Boyd Neel: St. Paul’s 
Suite (Holst). Decca F5365—6 (10in., 3s.). 

This orchestra, which broadcasts fairly often, has attained 
an excellent standard. The suite, written for the girls at 
St. Paul’s School, Hammersmith, when Holst was music 
master there, first uses folk-freedoms in a Jig, in a jaunty, 
likeable way, if one does not mind the insistence on folkiness : 
there is good pleasure here for most ; then makes neat play 
with a second-fiddle tune, in an Ostinato (obstinate theme). 
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Next comes an Intermezzo containing a questioning, perhaps 
Eastern little wisp of yearning tune, contrasted with a livelier 
strain. This is a suggestive, strange little interlude, but, as 
more than once with Holst, there seems some incongruity 
between one theme and another. I feel the same about 
Jupiter, in the Planets. In the last movement there is another 
combination use of a pair of themes, but this time they work 
well together—not at all reminding us of that Shakespearean 
bit naming one of them—when Falstaff is told that his words 
and acts ‘‘ do no more adhere and keep pace together than the 
Hundredth Psalm to the tune of Greensleeves.’ This old 
love-song tune works with that of a folk-dance, the Dargason. 
This is the movement in which I could do with a bit more tone, 
and a rather bigger body of strings. These are beautifully 
gentle wherever that quality is needed, and gentlemanly 
always. Steel, I think, is needed to bring up the Dargason. 
The suite is a small thing, happily touched off, and the 
players hit the right mark of tone and temper. 
W. R. A. 

Decca-Polydor 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Alois Melichar : 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 in D major (Bach). LY6101-—4 
(12in., 16s.). 

The Fifth Brandenburg Concerto, the only one needing 
recording to complete the set, is scored for “‘ flute, principal 
violin, ‘ filling-up ’ violin and viola (violino e viola di ripieno), 
‘cello, double bass, and solo harpsichord (cembalo concertato).”’ 

This description may be translated as follows: solo flute, 
solo violin, solo harpsichord ; first violin, viola, ’cello, and 
double bass accompaniment. The second violins are omitted. 
The harpsichord player is called upon sometimes to accompany 
from figured bass and at other times, with ever-increasing 
elaborations, to assume the part of soloist. 

I agree with Fuller Maitland that “ it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that Bach must have played the harpsichord 
himself in this piece, for nothing but the participation of the 
composer could excuse the want of proportion that is caused 
by the length and elaborateness of this solo.’”’ That there is 
a want of proportion in the first movement may be true, but 
who can resist the delightful picture presented by Bach 
thoroughly enjoying himself at the keyboard? ‘‘ The band 
can wait, everyone can wait,’ he says in effect, ‘ while I 
work out this jolly cadenza”: and it is worked out with a 
chromatic and scintillating brilliance that is entirely captivat- 
ing. 

First Movement. Allegro. 

In spite of the fact that the opening tune bounds about 
over more than two octaves, it is one which compels you to 
sing with it (and thank God one can give vent to one’s feelings 
away from the concert hall!), and one whose “ healthy 
optimism ”’ is infectious and healing ! 

As Terpander, whose article on these concertos I have 
been privileged to read in proof, says, ‘‘ absolute music is a 
thing sufficient unto itself in beauty ’’ and there is sheer delight 
to be had in listening, especially with the score, to the 
flute, violin, and harpsichord interweaving their various tonal 
patterns. The second side introduces a new theme (in F sharp 
minor) which holds the stage until the recapitulation of 
the original tune (this time first in the dominant and then 
in the tonic). A curious effect is created by a sudden trill 
for flute and violin during the quietening down of the music, 
one of those little splashes of colour which are rare in Bach’s 
orchestral writing. 

As has been said, the increasing virtuosity of the harpsi- 
chordist’s part leads to acadenza which occupies practically the 
whole of Part III. It is splendidly played. 


Second Movement. A ffettuoso. 


The Italian term directs that the music be played not 
affectedly or affectionately, but tenderly and with a certain 
‘* pathetical ’’ emotion. 
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I can never listen to this beautiful movement without 
recalling Bach’s church cantata ‘‘ Herr, wie du willt ’’ (No. 73), 
in which the bass aria ‘“‘ Herr, so du willt ” (‘‘ Lord, as Thou 
wilt ’?) opens with a phrase that resembles, in simpler outline 
but inhabiting the same spiritual world, the one that starts 
this movement. 

The constant fall of the melody, scored for the three soloists, 
without accompaniment other than the harpsichord affords, 
emphasises the mood of peaceful and perfect resignation to 
which the words of the bass aria perhaps give the clue. 


Third Movement. Allegro. 

“‘ Bucolic revelry ” would certainly seem to be an apt term 
for the final movement and the ball is kept merrily rolling 
from the first playing of the perky little theme to the very end. 
The music should not pass so quickly that one fails to notice 
a charming cantabile passage for the ripieno violin and viola 
just as the end of Part I of this movement : and again at the 
end of Part II these and the cello and double bass are given 
a small look in. 

Another point on this last side is the sudden jump, after a 
rest of one beat, from B minor, in which a full close has been 
made, into D major and the opening tune of the movement. 


Bach seems to have thought this no suitable time for modula- 
tion and so he takes a flying leap into the key he wants to 
reach, just as one might jump out of the window into the 
garden for sheer high spirits, instead of bothering to go out 
of the door. 

This recording is notably more successful than that of the 
Sixth Concerto. There is much more attention to detail and 
nuance, and the only serious criticism I have to makeis that the 
flute, placed too far from the microphone, is consistently 
overpowered by its too selfish (perhaps unconsciously so) 
partner the solo violin. 

The Allegro as “‘fill-up”’ from the Vivaldi-Bach Organ 
Concerto in D minor is well played by Alfred Sittard, but I 
should have much preferred one of the instrumental intro- 
ductions to the Church Cantatas. A lovely example is the 
Sinfonia to Cantata 156, ‘‘ Ich steh’ mit einem Fuss im Grabe,”’ 
which the National Gramophonic Society recorded many years 
ago. I still treasure this record. 


The Delius Society 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Beecham: 


Koanga (Closing Scene). 
Eventyr (Once upon a time). Hassan (Interlude and 
Serenade). Songs, (a) Queen of my Heart, (b) Love’s 
Philosophy (Shelley). Sung by Heddle Nash. 2 guineas 
the set. 

It is always with a certain sense of guilt that I write a 
review of one or another of the various Societies’ privately 
subscribed-for records. 

Those, indeed, who possess the records have made their 
sacrifice and, if the review be favourable, are happily con- 
firmed in it : but what of the many others whose purses will 
not stretch that far and whose appetites, already strong, are 
whetted to an intolerable degree for something on which 
they cannot feed? 

I can, in offering stones instead of bread, only hope that 
the matrices of these and other records will yield later harvests 
which may be generally reaped. There is no concealing the 
fact that Sir Thomas Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra have here made records which in interpretation, 
playing, and recording, are as nearly perfect as one dares expect, 
taking into consideration the present limitations of the 
gramophone. 

Sir Thomas himself said as much, at any rate regarding the 
performance of “ Paris,” at the Philharmonic Concert at 
Queen’s Hall a short while ago, when the works now recorded 
were given. The next day he was solemnly rebuked by The 
Times. But though the practice of recommending one’s 
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own records might go too far, the enormous care and patience 
that must have gone to the making of these recordings, 
together with a fervent missionary love for Delius, might 
well have stirred a less witty speaker, a less great conductor, 

The recording, then, is magnificent. What of the music 
itself? It was first said by Philip Heseltine, and it has often 
been repeated since, that Delius is the sunset of that great 
period of music which is called Romantic. ‘‘ Its image is 
rather to be seen in the rich colours of the sunset fires than 
in the cool dim greys of twilight from which all fire and 
brightness have faded away. But it is neighbour to night; 
it looks before and after, seeing the day that is past mirrored 
upon the darkness that is approaching.’’* 

Couple this beautiful passage with Wordsworth’s famous 
phrase ‘‘ emotion remembered in tranquillity,” and there lies 
exposed Delius’ secret spell. 

Those in whose past strong emotional experiences are locked 
will find here a key. At some time it may have been a scent, 
a picture, a letter that recreated the bygone scene, but nothing, 
and no other art, can so powerfully unlock and release the past 
as music; as this music. It flows along as the moonlit Seine 
flows in Monet’s blue-green ‘silver picture bearing the full. 
tide of our lost loves and protestations in all their vivid 
circumstance of place and time. 

In his excellent ‘‘ Foreword ’’ Mr. A. K. Holland speaks of 
Delius’ romanticism as “ English, mystical and nature- 
loving.” 

I am not wholly in agreement with this definition and the 
word ‘‘ mystical ’’ needs a great deal of qualification. It has 
always been a trap. Perhaps Mr. Holland will expand his 
definition some day. 

I will add to his full and accomplished notes only a few 
general remarks about each work. 


Koanga. Closing Scene, 


There is a most appealing melodic freshness in this music, 
which finds a culminating point in the haunting tune (Ex. 2 
in the Foreword) first heard on the ’cellos and later encircling 
the brief girls’ chorus: sung in rather a woolly way and without 
sufficient definition. 

To appreciate Delius’ harmonic subtlety, even in these 
early days, it is only necessary to compare, without prejudice, 
the tune opening on the second side (Ex. 3) with the well- 
known tune in the same key from the slow movement of 
Dvorak’s ‘‘ New World”? Symphony. (On this record and 
every other time he is heard Leon Goossens’ oboe-playing is 
almost unbearably beautiful.) 


Paris. 

Those who have not heard ‘“ Paris’’ in the concert hall 
may feel that the music is some time getting under way, but 
the fault lies not in the work itself but in the limitations of 
the gramophone. 

What has gone before might indeed be the work of a highly 
gifted man, but only a genius could have written the gorgeous 
tune that opens the third side. Charpentier’s ‘‘ Louise ”’ has 
come in for some disparaging criticism as compared with Delius’ 
‘“‘ Paris,” but the comparison is not valid. Charpentier’s 
** Paris ’’ as pictured in his score and apart from the jejune 
philosophising in the opera is seen through the eyes of 4 
midinette. Delius’ “ Paris” is seen through the eyes of 4 
poet. But each is Paris. 


Eventyr. 

There are moments in the score of “ Paris’? when the 
material seems to get a bit out of hand, but in “‘ Eventyr ”’ the 
composer is in complete control of his forces, while the wealth 
of melody and colour is every bit as great. 

The recording rises nobly to the big climaxes, of frequent 
occurrence, in both these works. 





* “Delius,” by Philip Heseltine. John Lane. 
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Hassan. 

Some Delians find it necessary to apologise for the ‘‘ Hassan ”’ 
serenade in the same way that Elgar’s “‘ Salut d’Amour ”’ is 
deprecated : but this is mere musical snobbery. 

Actually, because the whole thing remains within the 
quiet sphere of entirely successful gramophonic reproduction, 
this record is, to a musician, the most satisfying of the set, and 
I, for one, do not easily tire of the tender curves of this 
graceful tune. 

If any true lover of Delius’ music has been hesitating over 
the purchase of these records and the sacrifice it will involve, 
let him stay his hand no longer. 

Let him invoke a kindly dealer to allow payment month 
by month so that he may possess and call his own the lovely 
and abiding treasure, the rich cargo, that we owe to our 
greatest conductor, our finest orchestra, and the enterprise 
of the Delius Society. . RK. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*The Kolisch String Quartet (Kolisch, Khuner, Lehner and 
Heifetz) : String Quartet in G major, Op. 161 (Schubert). 
Columbia LX357-60 (four 12in., 6s. each). 

When we look on the triptych of the great Schubert string 
quartets, the A minor, D minor, and G major, we find the 
last of these occupying a place more of interest than affection 
in our minds. 

Not in this quartet shall we discover the lovely proportions, 
the overflowing melody, the country peace of the A minor,* 
nor any movement to compare with the exquisite Minuet of 
that work, which has been spoken of as the most characteristic 
of any composer. Nor shall we find anything so beautiful 
as the ‘“‘ Death and the Maiden” variations in the D minor 
quartet. Nevertheless the G major is a work of surprising and 
surpassing interest in its first three movements : it is the last 
movement that overloads the quartet. If, as Schubert’s 
own dating suggests, the music was really written in ten 
days, after two months’ abstention from music-making, it is 
natural that there should be signs of haste here and there and 
perhaps a temptation to sail an easy course in this last 
movement. Last movements, like last acts in plays, are 
notoriously difficult to bring off successfully in all respects. 


The quartet wears a very dramatic countenance, as evidenced 
by a shifting restless tonality, strong dynamic contrasts and 
an excessive amount of tremolo—a dangerous device in 
quartet-writing. There is very little repose but rather a sense 
of urgency and distress, relieved here and there by the special 
prominence given to the ’cellist, who has been provided with 
some lovely tunes in the Second Movement and in the Trio 
of the Scherzo. 

One wonders if Schubert had Lincke, the ’cellist of Prince 
Rasoumowsky’s quartet, in mind when he wrote these tunes, 
for this quartet is known to have played his music. 


First Movement. Allegro molto moderato. 


It is odd what analogies music awakens in the imagination. 
The swelling crescendo on the opening chord of the quartet, 


* Issued by H.M.V. (Budapest Quartet) last month. 
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a dramatic effect several times to be used, brought to my mind 
the pin-point of light which on the darkened cinema screen 
all over Italy announces “‘ Film Luce ”’ or the News Budget ! 
The point of light rushes at you with great speed, increasing 
at once into a circle enclosing (of course !) the Fascist symbol. 
So strong is this impression that I have felt bound to record it. 

The crescendo ends with a loud chord in G minor and it is 
notable that the music scarcely ever appears in the key of the 
quartet for more than two bars at a time ; the tonality through- 
out the movement is constantly shifting and being wrenched 
about by the violent demands of the music. 

Allusions to thematic material without quotation being 
generally more or less useless, I will confine myself to saying 
that the first subject is far too strongly outlined rhythmically 
to escape notice; but the second subject is at first a ghost of 
a tune, hovering round, rather than committing itself to the 
key of D major until its close. 

The constant use of tremolo, the frequent Beethovenish 
figuration of the more strenuous kind, make the beautifully 
developed version of the opening tune, now allowed to sing 
for a bit, extraordinarily welcome at the opening of Part III, 
and this more tranquil mood, soon shattered, is recaptured 
later on by a counter-theme on the ’cello beneath the second 
subject on the violins ; a device to which Schubert returns 
once again before the urgent conclusion of the movement, 
which characteristically darts from minor to major twice 
before deciding to end in the latter. 

I throw out the dangerous suggestion that in this movement 
we have Schubert’s portrait of his idol, Beethoven. 


Second Movement. Andante un poco moto. 

There is much in the design of this movement—the use, for 
example, of the short passages, one of two, the other of three, 
bars in length, preceding the two main themes—that is deeply 
interesting but which would, of course, require textual 
quotation and for which I must send the keen listener to the 
score. 

The still restless tonality cannot mar the beauty of the long 
melody sung by the ’cello, who is here given a splendid showing. 
The second subject, quietly introduced, not only starts in a 
vigorous manner but presently becomes positively orchestral. 
This is stormy music indeed and it is difficult to understand 
what idea underlies the excessive amount of tremolo used : 
the effect of which is melodramatic rather than dramatic. 
The second side of this movement (Part V) opens with a more 
powerful version of the second subject, upon which follow the 
string rushes and tremolandi that have a little wearied one 
before. The coda, after a recapitulation of the ’cello tune, 
in which there are many interesting points of harmony, 
travels with difficulty and increasing solemnity towards the 
key of E major, preceded by an inevitable E minor, in which 
the movement ends. 


Scherzo: Allegro vivace. Trio: Allegretto. 

The melodic pattern of the Scherzo is formed by repeated 
notes and a downward curve followed by repeated notes and 
an upward curve, in two-bar phrases; such being the skeleton 
of a movement which Schubert clothes with much harmonic 
and rhythmic ingenuity. The Trio, a lovely ’cello tune, is 
distinguished by some happy contrapuntal writing and is 
wholly charming. 

It should be noticed that one must put the needle back to 
the beginning of this side (Part VI) to hear the repeat of the 
Scherzo which follows according to custom. This seems a 
justifiable procedure, for otherwise a “ fill-up’”’ would have 
been needed and the last movement would have begun about 
a quarter through Part VII. 


Fourth Movement. Allegro assai. 

This movement, a sort of Schubertian Tarantella which, 
Grove says, echoes the Rossinian fever of 1819, goes on 
definitely too long, and, as has been said, overweights the 
quartet. The type of figuration employed, with its many 
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repeated notes and typical rhythm, becomes tiresome to a 
degree. It may be fun to play, but it is dull to hear. 


The other movements of the quartet will repay close study 
and intensive listening. They make one wonder whether we 
even yet appreciate the amazing inventive fertility of one 
upon whose tombstone it was recorded that ‘‘ here lies buried 
a rich treasure but still fairer hopes.’’ Some of those hopes, 
at any rate, were realised in the later music dramas of Wagner, 
whose debt to Schubert is enormous. 

The fine and finely recorded performance of the Kolisch 
Quartet is a little disturbed by the sometimes unsympathetic 
nature of the leader’s tone on the upper reaches of his E string, 
which is apt to whistle : but this is a small flaw in a splendidly 
vital interpretation. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


*Menuhin (violin), unaccompanied. Partita No. 2 in D minor 
(Bach). H.M.V. DB2287-90 (four 12in., 6s. each). 


If it be true that Bach conceived everything he wrote for 
“‘an ideal instrument, that had all the keyed instrument’s 
possibilities of polyphonic playing, and all the bowed instru- 
ment’s capacities for phrasing, and so came to write polyphonic- 
ally even for a single instrument”’ ; if this, I say, be true, and 
I certainly think it is, then Bach has found in Yehudi Menuhin 
an interpreter who has been able to deal with the formidable 
difficulties this habit of mind created in such a way that we 
need not feel for a moment that Bach has for once overstepped 
the bounds of artistic possibility and made intolerable demands 
upon the ear. There is not one unbeautiful sound throughout 
this long recording and Schweitzer’s dictum ‘“‘ that there are 
many passages in them (the Sonatas) that the best player’ 
cannot render without a certain harshness ” may be eliminated 
in future editions of his great work on Bach. 

This tremendous musical edifice, with its five well-differen- 
tiated movements entrusted to four pieces of catgut strung 
on a wooden box, will be—if I may mix my metaphors— 
caviare to the ordinary music lover. 

For the most part a single melodic line, pliable as fine steel, 
carries the deep emotional content of the music. 

It will probably be unnecessary to inform those who will 
hasten to purchase these records that though the word 
‘“‘ partita’’ means a Suite the three partitas for solo violin 
which Bach wrote are usually classified as sonatas—this is 
done in the Peters thematic catalogue of Bach’s: music. 

The presence of the great Chaconne, occupying as it does 
four sides in this recording, causes the D minor partita to tower 
above its fellows and gives that colossal movement its rightful 
place as a supreme test of a player’s technical and musical 
ability : a test out of which, as I have indicated, Menuhin 
emerges triumphant. 

There is perhaps some slight affinity between plainsong and 
these unaccompanied sonatas. Both are characterised by 
a notable restraint and sobriety, an avoidance of great contrast 
in tone and speed within the movement. 
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Menuhin keeps a magnificent tone-level as he draws the 
clean-limbed melodic line and if, as atthe end of the Courante, 
he makes a rallentando, its effectiveness is most striking, 
What a refreshing contrast here to the incessant rubatos and 
nuances of lesser players which are absolutely inimical to this 
austerely lovely music! After the pure melodic patterning 
of the first two movements the double-stopping in the 
Sarabande makes the limitations of Bach’s chosen medium 
felt for the first time. This movement is the least successful 
in every way of any in the Suite, but that is not to say it is 
dull or unbeautiful. For the first time a gradual softening of 
tone was made in the Sarabande, and during the course of the 
superb vigour and freedom of the Gigue a charming echo 
effect is to be noted. But all these-things pall before the 
amazing—amazing in a musical, not a theatrical sense— 
crescendo which Menuhin achieves in Part II of the Chaconne. 

He plays the arpeggio passages across the strings, which 
prove such a stumbling-block to most, with the softest tone, 
shading down from a previous forte, and then rises gradually 
to the astounding climax of the music. Again in Part III 
the delicacy and precision with which Menuhin plays the three. 
note figure, which is the outstanding feature of the variation, j 
enable us to perceive aurally the growth of the music just 
as if we stood by the side of an engraver and watched the 
gradual process of his work line by line. As if sensing that 
the listener will be somewhat strained towards the end of 
the Chaconne, if, indeed, his has been truly concentrated 
listening, Bach employs an almost machine-like rhythm for 
some bars, in Part IV, which has the effect of driving us on 
despite ourselves and enables us to reach the noble re-statement 
of the initial theme. 

The final impression is one not of exhaustion, but of 
exhilaration. We have watched a giant run his course. 


*Horowitz (piano): Arabeske, Op. 18 (Schumann). H.M.V. 
DA1381 (10in., 4s.). 

It is quite refreshing to be able to write in these days of 
over-amplification that a recording is ‘“ distant.’’ In this 
case, as so often, distance lends enchantment to the sound 
of this charming Victorian piece. The proverb is used in no 
disparaging sense. I felt myself listening, at the further end 
of some large Victorian drawing-room heavy with chandeliers 
and antimacassars, to one of those high-backed, red-fronted 
pianofortes typical of the days of our grandmothers. 

The music, never exploring the lower or higher reaches of 
the instrument’s compass, dwells tenderly and constantly 
upon the poetical opening phrase. Its emotions are embodied 
pictorially in the Marcus Stone that hangs in my imaginary 
drawing-room. It is called ‘‘ The Lovers’ Tryst.” 


Horowitz enters delightfully and elegantly into the plot, 
and the result is a well-recorded enjoyment which I can 
confidently recommend both to my own generation and to 
the Neo-Victorians. 


William Primrose (viola): Two Caprices (unaccompanied), 
Nos. 18 and 5 (Paganini, arr. Primrose) and “ None but 
the weary heart’? (Tchaikovsky, arr. Primrose). Col. 
DX665 (12in., 4s.). 

I remember William Primrose as a violinist and as an artist. 
In this recording he has discarded both violin and artistry. 
He plays the viola with great technical skill, but instead of 
giving us, for example, the beautiful Romance from Benjamin 
Dale’s “‘ Suite ’’ composed especially for this instrument and 
recorded for Vocalion in bygone days—it was a charming 
record—we are presented with his own arrangement of an 
already sentimental song of Tchaikovsky, further sentimental- 
ised in the playing and distorted by the senseless double- 
stopping in the second verse—playing, indeed, full of catch- 
penny tricks—and his arrangements of two musically futile 
Caprices of Paganini. 

These latter, which are unaccompanied, are extremely 
well played and make one further regret that so considerable 
a talent is not put to better use. 
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Mark Hambourg (piano) : Chorale from Cantata No. 147 (Bach) 
arranged by Mark Hambourg for three hands (with 
Michal Hambourg) and Pastorale (Bach, trans. Lucas). 
H.M.V. B8276 (10in., 3s.). 


With every desire to do credit to Mark Hambourg’s good 
intentions I cannot praise this record, in which Terpander 
will find the Romanticist mirror held up to the essential 
Bachian character with a vengeance! The virtual anonymity 
of the label conceals the fact: that the Chorale is none other 
than ‘‘ Jesu, joy of man’s desiring ”’ from the Church Cantata 
“Heart and Word and Deed and Life,’’ but nothing can 
suppress one feeling that it were better that Michal’sright hand 
were cut off and cast into the fire than lend itself to this 
“ arrangement ”’ for three hands. 


The music is out of focus almost from the start, as witness 
the way in which the line of the dance motive accompanying 
and preceding the Chorale is broken up by a too heavily 
stressed inner part and by the thud on the opening chord of 
the Chorale, which should start very quietly and tenderly. 
The Pastorale (which prefaces the second part of the Christmas 
Oratorio) is also played in too heavy and unimagirative a 
manner. 

The recording itself is up to standard. 


Eileen Joyce (piano): Waldesrauschen (Liszt) and Rondo 
Favori in E flat (Hummel). . Parlo. E11265 (12in., 4s.). 


Liszt’s oleographic music, in the “‘ Warblings at Eve” 
category, sounds very acceptable at the hands of this talented 
young pianist. She does not over-sentimentalise, her bravura 
passages are very neatly played, and she has plenty of power 
when it is required. 

The charming Hummel piece is musically much more 
worth while. A pupil of Mozart’s, with whom he lived and 
studied for two years, Hummel’s music naturally shows traces 
of his master’s influence : but as the writer in Grove well says, 
“his work, if sometimes artificial in style, is at all times well 
dressed, and although he does not pierce the depths of the 
human heart, he gives well-finished and beautifully symmetrical 
pictures of the surface.’’ A very pleasant recording. 


L’Anthologie Sonore. No. 5, Sonate Biblique pour Clavicorde : 
Le Combat entre David et Goliath. Played by M. Erwin 
Bodky. No. 6, Danceries Francaises du 16e Siécle. 
(1) Bassedanse ; (2) Tourdion; (3) Allemande; (4) 
Pavane et Gaillarde; (5) Branle simple; (6) Branle 
double; (7) Branle de Bourgogne; (8) Branle de 
Champagne. Played by a string orchestra under direction 
of Curt Sachs. (Two 12in. Gold Label records.) 

Johann Kuhnan, one of whose six Bible Sonatas is now 
added to this interesting and well-recorded anthology, was 
born in Bohemia in 1660 and became Cantor of Leipzig in 
1701, one year after these early examples of keyboard pro- 
gramme music were written. He is also credited with being 
the inventor of the Sonata. 

This music, of the kind often and horribly called ‘‘ quaint,” 
may indeed raise a smile here and there, but it is more than 
a mere collector’s piece and the musical equivalents of the 
“programme ”’ are remarkably varied, expressive and lively. 

The clavichord, a very small-toned, delicate instrument, 
rarely exceeding four octaves in compass, whose strings are 
struck by brass tangents and not as in the harpsichord 
plucked by quills, would scarcely seem to be the ideal medium 
for such music as this, finely as M. Bodky plays the instrument. 
I imagine the tone has been considerably amplified—for 
ordinarily speaking it will not carry to the end of a big room— 
and in this process the peculiar character of the instrument’s 
tone quality is lost. 

As there is not space to discuss the music in any detail, 
I will give a list of the titles, pointing out only the excellent 
contrast between the musical portraits of the swaggering 
Goliath and the adventurous David ; the extremely odd bass 
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effect in the ‘‘ Fanfare of the women in David’s honour ”’; 


and the expressive chorale-movement so clearly anticipating 
Bach. 


Side 1. Goliath’s bravado ; the Israelites, trembling with 
fear, pray to God in the chorale ‘“ out of the depths I have 
cried to Thee, O God”; the courage of David, his burning 
desire to shatter the pride of the enemy and his confidence in 
God. 

Side 2. The fight, the casting of the stone and the fall of 
Goliath ; the flight and pursuit of the Philistines ; the triumph 
of the Israelites ; the women’s fanfares in honour of David ; 
the general rejoicing and dances of the people. 

I recommend the sixteenth century French dances to the 
Folk Dance Society and its branches, for this record, using 
but one dynamic contrast, forte and piano, and employing 
rather lumpy harmonisations of the delightful tunes, is 
obviously one to be danced not listened to. 

The leaflet (in French) accompanying the record explains 
the nature of the dances: but I imagine that our Folk 
Dance Society will hardly follow the direction for the 
Allemande, which I discreetly quote as it appears in the 
leaflet: ‘“‘ En la dansant les jeunes hommes quelques fois 
dérobent les damoiselles, les ostant de la main de ceulx qui 
les meynent et celuy qui est spolié se tranaille d’en r’auoir une 
aultre. Ma je n’appreuve point ceste facon de faire, parce 
qu’elle peult engendrer des querelles et mescontentements.” 
That last remark is charming! (See page 372.) 

A. R. 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA (mezzo-soprano) and MANURITTA 
(tenor), with orchestra.—Air de Rosine et duo from The 


Barber of Seville (Rossini); in Italian. Parlo.-Odeon 
R20267 (12in., 6s.). 

As soon as I read the label of this record I knew I was in 
for a worrying week-end. It was not merely that an excerpt 
from Italian opera, sung in Italian, was described in English 
with a dash of French ; the trouble was that my mind obstin- 
ately refused to ‘“‘ place’’ anything in Rossini’s opera that 
could be described as the “‘ Air de Rosine et duo ”’ and that 
called for the assistance of a tenor. After hearing the record 
I was no wiser than before. No score was handy and I really 
had little hope that the Boosey or Novello editions would 
assist me. Then help came from an unexpected quarter, 
namely a German libretto. 

The first section of the Air de Rosine seems to begin with 
Contro un cor che accende amore and the second section with 
Cara immagine ridente, whilst between them a few phrases 
are exchanged by Rosina and the Count. The German Arie 
was also in two sections, beginning with Gegen ein Herz von 
wahrer Liebe and Teures Antlitz respectively and separated 
by a few phrases for Rosina and Almaviva. Its place in the 
opera? The Lesson Scene! 

Now it is usually reckoned that Rossini lost his ‘“‘ Lesson 
Scene ’’ music and, being too lazy to write it again, left the 
choice of an appropriate air to the artist who happened to be 
playing the part of Rosina. According to historians of the 
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opera, it is probable that the customary choice in the early 
performances of Il barbiere was Di tanti palpiti from Rossini’s 
Tancredi. What, then, is the origin of the one here recorded? 
Is it even by Rossini? It certainly sounds like it, but that is 
no sure guide. There is a typical Rossini-like flavour about 
Manca un foglio, and Rossini consented to this air being 
incorporated in Ricordi’s edition of his opera ; but for all that 
it was composed by one Pietro Romani. 


Perhaps some of our readers can solve the mystery. Mean- 
while, let me say that the record is a very fine one. It is, 
in fact, my “ pick of the bunch” for this month. It may 
seem strange to some readers to hear florid music of the 
Rossini type from the lips of a deep mezzo-soprano ; if so, 
let me assure them that Rossini wrote much music for this 
kind of voice and that the strangeness soon wears off. 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN (soprano) with orchestra under 
L. Rosenek.—Ave Maria (Schubert) and Bist du bei mir 
(Bach) ; in German. H.M.V. DB2291 (12in., 6s.). 

It has been mentioned once 
or twice before in these columns 
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plenty of appropriate sentiment and a little huskiness in his 
voice ; he should avoid singing the English short ‘i ”’ as if it 
were ‘“‘ee.”’ The recording is very good. 


GEORGES THILL (tenor), with orchestra.—Song of Indig 
(Chanson Hindoue) from §Sadko (Rimsky-Korsakov) ; 
also, with H. B. Etcheverry and Claude Pascal, The Er 
King (Le roi des aulnes) (Schubert); in French, 
Columbia LX361 (12in., 6s.). 

I usually turn with pleasure to a new record by M. Thill, 
for there is no humbug about his singing ; he has no irritating 
mannerisms and he never plays to the gallery. His voice is 
attractive and his style excellent. His straightforward singing 
of the Chanson Hindoue pleases me very much. 

It is when I turn to the other side of the record that I have 
misgivings. Once more the powers that be have scorned 
Schubert’s pianoforte accompaniment; but that is not all, 
Someone has had the bright idea of allotting the réles of the 
Erl King, the Father and the Child to three different singers, 
to make the parts stand out. It certainly ‘‘ comes off”; 
there is no denying it. Whether you will stand for it or not 

is a matter of personal taste, 





that this artist is inclined to 
sacrifice clearness of diction 
in the interests of tonal quality. 
It can be noticed at times in 
the present record ; not infre- 
quently final consonants have 
to look after themselves. 

My own preference is for a 
pianoforte accompaniment to 
the Ave Maria, but the powers 
that be seem to be unanimously 
against it. 

Apart from these points I 
have nothing but praise for the 
record. The lovely melodies, 
the beautiful voice and the 


Philadelphia Orchestra (C.c.) 


Menuhin (C.c.) 


Coldstream Guards Band 
Massed Brass Bands 
Rosing-Alexeeva 





SELECTED LIST 


en me 


Marguerite Long and Colonne 
Orchestra (C.L.) 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conchita Supervia and Manuritta 


You may regard it as a huge 
success, an interesting experi 
ment, a dubious jest or sacrilege. 
I do not know. What amuses 
me is that the usually logical 
’ French folk have overlooked 
the fact that to make the experi- 
ment complete they needed a 
fourth voice for the narrator ; 
and they have given the narra- 
tor’s lines to the Erl King. 
The recording is excellent. 


H.M.V. DB2367-8 


Col. LX362-4 
Col. DX664 
H.M.V. DB2287-90 
Decca-Polydor LY6101-4 
Parlo.-Odeon R20267 
H.M.V. C2715 
Rex 8375 
Parlo. 11264 


FELICIE HUNI-MIHACSEK 
(soprano), with orchestra 
under J. Heidenreich.—Tell 
me not, oh thou belov’d one 








excellent recording make an 
almost irresistible appeal. 


CHARLES KULLMAN (tenor), with orchestra——Come back 
~- (Toselli’s serenade) and Beneath thy window (’o sole 
mio) (di Capua); in English. Columbia DB1492 (10in., 

2s. 6d.). 

Next on the list we have a couple of well-worn ditties. 
There can be little doubt that the great majority of popular 
songs that become world-wide favourites achieve this success 
owing to the catchiness of their melodies and that the words 
count for nothing. La Paloma is an example ; approaching 
its century and still going strong. As often as not the words, 
apart from being sorry stuff, are misfits, with musical stresses 
falling on the wrong words or syllables. If, then, the words 
are foreign to us, why bother so much about “‘ singing English ”’ 
versions? If we must have them, then surely we need not have 
the ‘‘ misfits ’’ faithfully copied! 


These gloomy reflections have occurred as the result of 
listening to the English version of Toselli’s song Rimpianto, 


commonly known as Toselli’s Serenade. Its pretty little tune 
must have attracted thousands of hearers. I wonder how 
many of them wiil ever be able to stand the English words! 
Mr. Kullman’s enunciation is so good that there is no dodging 
most of them. They are painful to a sensitive ear and the 
knowledge that the Italian words are just about as bad does 
nothing to heal the smart: the best that can be said of the 
English is that it reproduces the sense of the original. 


The adaptor of ’o sole mio has managed his task decidedly 
better. He was wise enough to brush aside the original 
Neapolitan words altogether and give himself a clean start. 


Well, well! I cannot compliment Mr. Kullman on his 
choice of material, but he makes the most of it. There is 


(Aria of Donna Anna) and 
Cruel heart, thou hast betray’d 
me (Mich verlaisst der Undankbare) from Don Juan 
(Mozart) ; in German. Decca-Polydor CA8194 (12in., 4s.), 
Though attached to the Munich Opera House this singer 
is, I fancy, a Hungarian. It has never been my good fortune to 
hear her, but her records give me the impression that she is 
an admirable dramatic soprano with a powerful and flexible 
voice of excellent quality and wide range. 


On one side of the present record she sings the well-known 
Non mi dir, bel idol mio of Donna Anna ; then there is a quick 
change and the lady appears as Donna Elvira to sing Mi 
tradi quell’ alma ingrata. Both are exacting arias and the 
singer surmounts their technical difficulties so readily that 
I feel I should be more enthusiastic about the record than 
I really am; it is the German text that damps my ardour. 
Still, we are seldom favoured with these arias, especially at 
such an attractive price, and lovers of Mozart should not miss 
an opportunity of hearing them. 


ELISABETH OHMS (soprano), with orchestra under Manfred 
Gurlitt—Grief (Wagner); also, with orchestra under 
Julius Priitwer: Dreams (Wagner); in German. Decca- 
Polydor CA8191 (12in., 4s.). 

Wagner wrote few songs and the two recorded here by 
Elisabeth Ohms and usually known as Schmerzen and T'rdume 
are, perhaps, the best known. This soprano is also attached 
to the Munich Opera House and has quite a reputation as 4 
dramatic soprano in Wagnerian réles. It is curious, therefore, 
and not a little disappointing, that her singing of these two 
songs should be of little more than average merit. The 
recording is not quite up to the modern standard ; this remark 
applies more to the orchestra than to the voice. H. F. V. L. 
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BAND RECORDS 


It is good to see the name of Flight-Lieut. J. H. Amers 
on @ record again. He it was who raised the Royal Air Force 
Band to such a fine state of efficiency in a comparatively 
short time. Moreover, in the early days of microphonic 
recording he was always anxious and willing to experiment, 
and his was one of the first bands which was allowed to record 
at more than the bare skeleton strength of twenty-five or so. 
He was regularly recording with a band of between thirty-five 
and forty-five when the Guards bands had to be content with 
twenty-five. 

He is now in charge of the Metropolitan Police Central Band, 
and very good it is. It has a very sound clarinet section and 
some particularly good trombones. The first two records are 
Regal-Zonophone MRI1528 and 1542 respectively. The 
former contains two old favourites, Eilenburg’s March of the 
Mountain Gnomes and the Wee Macgregor Highland Patrol, 
which, by the way, is by the conductor’s brother, H. G. Amers. 
The second record contains the well-known National Emblem 
March and the less well known but equally good Wellington 
March. 

The best record of the month is a selection from The 
Arcadians played by the Coldstream Guards Band (H.M.V. 
C2715). I have always thought, and still think, that ‘‘ The 
Arcadians’”’ contains more sound and tuneful music than 
three average musical comedies or comic operas. Selections 
of this kind give opportunities for the various soloists in the 
band to show us their prowess and their artistry, and full 
advantage of the opportunities is taken here. The recording 
is full and mellow and gives a very attractive effect of natural 
spaciousness. 

The same band is also responsible for a splendid record of 
With Sword and Lance and Light of Foot marches (H.M.V. 
B8253). The playing is beautifully crisp and the tempo and 


rhythm are firm without being rigid. 


Another H.M.V. record also contains marches— Blue 
Devils and Stars and Stripes (H.M.V. B8236). This is one of 
the Aldershot Tattoo (1934) records and is a good example of 
outdoor recording. As a memento of the Tattoo it is admirable, 
but it is by no means the best available recording of Sousa’s 
greatest march. 

The Goldman Band also play Stars and Stripes. It is a good, 
sound performance, but not very thrilling, and is not helped 
very much by the recording, which sounds somewhat strangu- 
lated and lacks what might be called stereoscopic effect. On 
the reverse is King Cotton March, also by Sousa. 

Still further examples of the art of the March King are 
The Thunderer and Semper Fidelis. The latter is very 
popular, but the former is less well known though it is in 
Sousa’s best style. The band is the Flying Colours Band, 
a competent organisation, and the record (Edison Bell W151) 
is excellent value. for a shilling. 

Joseph Lewis and his Military Band is new to me, Mr. Lewis, 
of course, I have heard in other capacities and he is a very 
sound musician. Here he has got together a good body of 
instrumentalists and he is well on the way towards making 
a first-class band of them. Sterno 5024 contains jolly 
selections from Chu Chin Chow and Merrie England respec- 
tively and 5025 contains abbreviated but reasonably coherent 
and cohesive versions of Masaniello and Pique Dame Overtures. 
In fact, the amount that has been got on to these discs is 
rather astonishing. Again we have splendid value for two 
and sixpence. 

Lastly, there is the only brass band record of the month— 
Rex 8375—containing With Sword and Lance March and 
March of the Herald played by Massed Brass Bands consisting 
of Cresswell Colliery, Wood Green Excelsior, Edmonton Silver 
and Camberwell Silver. This is one of the excellent series of 
records made in the Alexandra Palace and is well up to the 
high standard set by its predecessors. a 

+ mC. 
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SONGS 


There are at least two vocal records this month which can 
hardly fail to be best-sellers. One is Russian. Vladimir 
Rosing and Olga Alexeeva with a chorus and guitar accompani- 
ment sing the familiar Black Eyes and Haida Troika, backed 
by The Old Valse and Two Guitars. Hear Rosing in The Old 
Valse for a perfect piece of singing. As for Olga Alexeeva— 
can anyone tell me why she has not recorded any number of 
gipsy songs? No one has the gipsy idiom to greater perfection, 
and no one can sing those wild, sad songs more thrillingly 
than she, to her own guitar accompaniment. Yet I cannot 
find a single record that gives more than an indication of her 
unusual talent. The best is a Chauve-Souris excerpt which 
does not even give her name, but her strangely alive and 
individual voice is unmistakable. This Rosing-Alexeeva 
record must on no account be missed. May it be the fore- 
runner of a series! (Parlo. 11264, 12in.) 

The other high light is also a Parlophone. Few will be able 
to resist John Hendrik in The Merry Widow Waltz and Vilia. 
This is, if I dare to say so, crooning on the highest plane 
imaginable. I don’t see what is going to stop this young 
artist ; he has voice, temperament, charm and personality, 
allied to a grand capacity for hard work, which has won him 
an impeccable microphone technique, and swift mastery of 
the English language. He is not by any means alone in 
pronouncing “little” “‘littul,’ but that is the one small 
flaw I find in a record that I have heard many more times 
than once. (Parlo. R2020.) 

Derek Oldham does not always do himself justice, but in 
Always, from “ Puritan Lullaby’ (Dyrenford and Smith), his 
charming voice is at its best, and his interpretation of this love 
song goes to prove beyond a doubt that the Puritans were, after 
all, human like ourselves. On the other side is Lincke’s Castles 
in the Air. (H.M.V. B8259.) 

Two stirring songs come from Peter Dawson (H.M.V.B8262), 
The Winding Road by Araby and Andrew and The Man 
in the Street by Longstaffe, and Peter Warlock’s Passionate 
Shepherd and As ever I saw are delicately sung by Parry Jones 
(Col. DB1489) with excellent anonymous piano accompani- 
ment. 

Stuart Robertson speeds the bonnie boat rather heavily in 
Skye Boat Song and there is a lack of conviction in his assertion 
that Charlie will come again. But he swings along the Road 
to the Isles in great style. He gets there in every sense, and 
this most popular song has seldom been better sung. (H.M.V. 
B8260.) 

Herbert E. Groh’s record is a great improvement on his 
last, which I suspect of having been outrageously amplified. 
He sings in German Rust’s Thousand Stars are shining and 
Hiibel’s For you alone with more than a hint of Tauber, but 
there’s no harm in that. This record will please very many. 
(Parlo. R2019.) 

Emanuel List has a voice of astonishing profundity. I do 
not know why double basses, if I may thus describe them, 
always sing drinking songs, but they invariably do. This 
time it is not the too familiar In Cellar Cool, but its near 
relation Down in the Cellar (Hinunter). On the other side is 
The Mercenaries’ Serenade by Hermann, which is a great deal 
more interesting. (Parlo. R2018.) 

You have three choices in You, me and love, from My 
heart is always calling you, Frank Titterton on Decca F5378, 
Jan Kiepura on Parlo.-Odeon RO20268, and Marta Eggerth 
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on Parlo. R2023. The first two give the theme song, My 
heart is always calling you, on the reverse, and Marta Eggerth 
Fortune not to be tempted from The Gipsy Princess, which is 
delicious. 

From Essie Ackland come perfectly satisfying interpreta- 
tions of Goring Thomas’ A Summer Night and Cramer’s The 
Great Awakening, with organ accompaniment by Herbert 
Dawson. She never fails her admirers, and there is a spiritual 
force at the back of her art which gives significance to every 
song that she sings. (H.M.V. C2718.) 

The Comedy Harmonists have kindly wandered into my 
list (H.M.V. B8274) with the immortal Tea for Two, backed 
by Whispering. They adorn whatever they touch. Bless them! 


For Schools 


Stephen S. Moore conducts the British Light Orchestra in 
a Gilbert and Sullivan series specially arranged as accompani- 
ments for school percussion bands. Three Little Maids, With 
Ducal Pomp, The Lord High Executioner, the Ruddigore Horn- 
pipe, Entrance of Court from Utopia Limited, Dance a Cachucha 
and the Gavotte from Gondoliers and thesplendid Entrance and 
March of the Peers from JIolanthe, on three ten-inch records 
(Col. DB1502-4), make a fascinating series which should be 


immensely popular among teachers and children. 
FE 

H.M.V. Speech Training Records 

Here is a batch of records long overdue. Nothing of the 
kind has been attempted before, I believe, except in the two 
lectures on ‘‘Good Speech” issued by the International 
Educational Society (D40014—5). If teachers now completing 
the questionnaires circulated by the British Institute of 
Adult Education are (like me) nonplussed by the enquiries 
relating to the teaching of the mother tongue via the gramo- 
phone—simply because no teaching material exists—they will 


find the gap filled by these four charming ten-inch Plum 
Labels (H.M.V. B8268-71). 
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Miss M. Gullan,’ Principal of the Polytechnic School of 
Speech Training, and Founder of the London Verse Speaking 
Choir, supervises the venture, and this alone guarantees its 
success. 


B8268 is a record for infant instruction. The disparity 
between the volume of the demonstrator’s voice and the 
voices of the children tempts me to keep adjusting the controls 
on the first side. The fault may not be so pronounced on an 
acoustic gramophone. The pace, too, is inclined to be quick, 
with the result that the children are a little ragged here and 
there. Otherwise the exercises are delightful, and not without 
sly touches of humour. 


The recording on B2869 (Exercises for Juniors) and B2870 
(Exercises for Seniors) is cleaner in every way. There is also 
less reverberation in the demonstrator’s voice, when the voices 
of the children are brought up to classroom pitch. Some of 
the tongue-twisters thereon might well be tried with adults. 
I give full marks to the Junior rendering of ‘‘ The North Wind 
doth blow”: rhythm, clarity, and articulation are perfect. 
I am not so sure that I like the Seniors’ ‘‘ daw ” for “ door ”’ : 
is this intentional? 

The fourth record (B2871) is quite different in calibre. It is 
a unique demonstration by the members of the London 
Verse Speaking Choir. There are three poems on the first 
side, and two Bible readings on the reverse. The second 
poem, “Lizzie Lindsey,” is a little ragged and indistinct, 
but these deficiencies are forgotten as we listen to the pro- 
fundity of the stanzas from “The Music Makers.” The 
Bible readings are beyond criticism : the effective presentation, 
the quiet but distinct recitation, which never becomes 
emotional or sanctimonious, and the undoubted earnestness 
of the speakers (especially in ‘‘ The Lament of David for 
Jonathan ’’), make this one of the finest records of the English 
language ever produced. It is not merely a record for students : 
it deserves a place in the library of all gramophone 
enthusiasts. W.W.J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Debroy Somers has followed up his ‘ Mikado” and 
** Gondoliers ” selections with a short selection from ‘The 
Yeomen ”’ on Columbia DB1494. This, the most homogeneous 
of the operas, is the most difficult to cut about, and I cannot 
honestly say that this record comes off. I hope readers will 
not accuse me of ridiculous pedantry, 
for in my view the finest existing Sulli- 
van selection is that recorded by Jack 
Hylton, simply because it is alive. Not 
long ago the Editor attacked a recording 
by Sir Dan Godfrey of an Offenbach 
overture, but quite apart from any ques- 
tion of style, it will be a milestone when 
we get a Sullivan record by any full 
orchestra. I think readers will agree that 
there is no finer authority on operatic 
matters than Mr. Francis Toye, who wrote 
in a recent article: “In the matter of 
scholarship, of refinement, and, at their 
best, of solid workmanship, Sullivan’s 
operettas are undoubtedly superior to 
those of Offenbach.” Actually, the two 
composers have little in common, as can 
be seen by a recording of a fantasy from 
Offenbach’s La Fille du Tambour-Major 
played by the Grand Symphony Orchestra 
of Paris on Parlophone R2021. This is 
an excellent record in every way,and I hope that the B.B.C.’s 
delightful puff for the composer broadcast a few weeks back 
will inaugurate an Offenbach revival both on records and 
on the stage. These records are at 2s. 6d. each. 


Albert Sandier 


Turning to the grand manner, there is an excellent pot- 
pourri from ‘“‘ Pagliacci’? on H.M.V. C2714 (4s.) by Marek 
Weber and his Orchestra. This should be a best-seller, and 
the same applies to Henry Hall’s Jerome Kern Melodies played 
by the New Mayfair Orchestra on H.M.V. C2719 (4s.). This 
will revive memories of Who and Hylton’s 
great record of it with that gorgeous 
open trombone-playing that has seldom 
been equalled. The increasing supply of 
various medleys reflects a large demand, 
and many will want Reginald King’s 
Selection of Wilfred Sanderson’s Songs on 
Sterno 5026 (1s. 6d.). This is a long-playing 
record and excellent value. The backing 
is a rather timid performance of Memories 
of Old Vienna made up of Strauss waltzes. 
Another popular record should be An 
Evening with Paul Lincke, erroneously 
labelled by a String Orchestra. This 
is conducted by the composer and the 
vocals are in German. (Decca PO5112. 
2s. 6d.) 

There is sure to be a big demand for 
a record of Sandler Serenades played by 
Albert Sandler and his Orchestra on 
Columbia DX667. Here are Lehar, 
Schubert, Toselli, Drigo and Heykens. 
Marek Weber turns up again with the waltz from Straus’ 
‘*Waltz Dream,” now running at the Winter Garden Theatre 
backed by Lehar’s Gipsy Love on H.M.V. B8213 (2s. 6d.). 

Leaving the theatre for the cinema, we have a belated 
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The GRAMOPHIONE 


The ONLY HOUSE 
that caters for all the needs of the 
Gramophone Enthusiast 


OR more than a quarter of a century we 
have held the reputation in all parts of the 
world as the people who keep a complete 
supply of every accessory for the Gramophone. 


We mention a few below. 


Soundboxes 

The “Astra” No. 6 Soundbox—each one is 
hand-made — is the Soundbox for the Connois- 
seur who uses Fibre needles. 


Price, any fitting - - - 50/- 


Fibres 

The “Astra” Green Fibres are now justly 
world-famed as the hardest and best needle for 
tone and protection of Records. Like the 
*‘ Astra’ Soundbox, these are highly recom- 
mended by Mr. Compton Mackenzie. 


Price, for Soundbox or Pick-up, 
per box of 20 -_ 1/- 


Motors 


We stock a complete range of motors, spring 
and electric, by the best-known makers. 


Prices: Spring from 25/- Electric from 42/- 








Record Service 


E stock every Record of interest 
by all the best makers : H.M.V., 
Columbia, Parlophone, N.G.S., Decca, 
Brunswick, and Decca-Polydor. More- 
over, we have a Staff fully qualified to 
help you in your choice of Records, 


whatever your taste. 


Many enthusiasts would like to sub- 
scribe to the various Society issues, 
but are deterred by the cost. In order 
to accommodate these, we are prepared 


to supply Society Records on extended 
payments. 


Our service by post is renowned the 
world over, and we are constantly 
receiving letters of eulogy from parts 
as distant as Australia, West Africa, 


and the U.S.A. 


Home orders amounting to  10/-, 
foreign to £3, are sent post free. 





The GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


* Astra” House 
121, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


(Four doors East of Cambridge Circus) 


Telephone - 


TEMple Bar 3007 














GEORGES THILL—Amazin 
of Rimsky-Horsakovs CHANSON Hl 


ORCHESTRAL AND BAND 


ALBERT SANDLER AND HIS OR- 
RA. DX667 (4/-) 
SANDLER SERENADES. Two Sides. 
(1)—Frasquita Serenade (Lehar) ; Serenade (Schubert) ; 
First Serenade—Standchen (Heykens). 





CHEST 


Serenade (Hey: 
Les Millions d’Arlequin (Drigo). 


Sandler’s liquid style is so admirably suited to 


kens); Serenade (Toselli); Serenade— 
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CHARLES 
Orchestra. 


(2)—Second (di Capua). 


serenade music, that it was an inspiration to collect 


the Serenades from his own programmes for the 
delightful record. Everybody will want it! 


DEBROY SOMERS BAND 


DB1494 (2/6) 
THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD —Selection. 


Two Sides. 


(1)—When a Maiden Loves; A Man Who ema 
Strange Adventure ; 

(2)—Free from His Fetters 
Grim ; Tower Song; Whena Ly a a-Wooing ; 
O; Finale, A 


Woo a Fair Maid ; 
Tale of Cock-and-Bull. 


I Have a Song to Sing 


acme seg eltonay’ 


MY SWORD AND 
THE LEGION OF THE LOST 


Newell is a special re et. 
What 


THE ANGELUS GLEE 
accompanied. 


VOCAL 


KULLMAN, Tenor. 


COME BACK (Toselli’s Serenade) (Words, Elkin). 
BENEATH THY WINDOW 


An established favourite among recording tenors, 
Charles Kullman will enjoy a tremendous reception 
singing these favourite serenades. 


RAYMOND NEWELL and MALE 
With Orchestra. 


“My Sword and I” by menty-veleed Raymond 
Both these dramatic 
ballads suit his resonant tones perfectly. 


SWEET AND LOW (A Lullaby) (Words, Tennyson ; 
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Reece 





LIGHT OR¢ 
SELECT 


Specially Rece 
Percussion 
GILBERT AND su 
BRITISH LIGH 
Conducted by STE 


Part i—(a) Three oO" 
“ THE MIKA 

Pom 
Part bey * 


With 
DB1492 (2/6) 


(O Sole Mio) 








DB1491 (2/6) 


















F 





















= “ RUDDIGORE. m" 


Part 3—Gavotte—‘‘ THE 
















a) Entrance @ 
D”; (b) D 
“THE GONDOLIE 






CLUB. Un- 
DB1495 (2/6) 





A brilliant sequel ,to the Debroy wee ol “ Mikado ” " 
and “ Gondoliers ” selections previously issued. Music, Ba rere 6. - E — 
Other records in this Gilbert and Sullivan Opera O WHO WILL O’ER THE DOWNS SO FREE (First Bale)" 1OLAt 
Series by broy Somers Band include— (de Pearsall). Entrance and 
Selections from ‘‘ THE GONDOLIERS "’— This record may well revive music-m in the sion)—** IOLANTHE." 
DB1i418 (2/6); ‘* THE MIKADO "'—DB1374 home, where oy may be sung by the whole family These records are primaril 
(2/6). Both records already issued. and guests. e singing is sheer beauty. accompaniments for sch 
au regarded as such. 





This month’s 


up-to-date issues. 
The B.B.C. DANCE ORCHEST 


CARROLL GIBBONS y the 


DEBROY SOMERS BAND 





DANCE RECORDS 
NOW 1/6 


Columbia Dance Records inaugurate a New Series, and will 
be found in a separate list announcing all the new and 
This NEW DANCE SERIES contains 
records by Exclusive Columbia Dance Bands, including : 


TRA. 
Directed by HENRY HALL 


voy Hotel Orpheans 


GERALDO and His Gaucho Tango— 
and other—Orchestras 


The New Music of REGINALD FORESYTHE 

















William Primrose (Viola) 
Photo by Lassalle 


as well as established favourites among famous American 
dance bands, with important new additions, as heretofore. 


JACK BUCHANAN HIMSELF IN HIS}NEWEST FILM— 


** Brewster's Millions ” is Jack Buchanan’: latest film, 
and here, further to the issues on Columbia last 
month, is Jack himself in an ble selection of 
numbers from the picture — exclusive! Dance 
numbers from the film are provided by the celebrated 
Geraldo and His Orchestra, who are aleo in the film 
with Jack Buchanan. For details of these iseues, see 
free special dance list. 


“ BREWSTER’S MILLIONS” 


JACK BUCHANAN and GERALDO and 
HIS ORCH. twosides. DX662 (4/-) 


One Good Tune Deserves Another; I Think I Can; 
Pull Down the *plind ; The Onna’ Seller ; Caranga. 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE (Viola Solos). 


NONE BUT THE WEARY HEART 


(Ww t). 
TWO —- Nos. 13 and 5 (Paganini) (Unaccom- 
panied 
William Primrose began his distinguished career as 4 
violinist, and so for 
o the leading viola players in the world. 


umbers from four Gilbert 
constitute the three records 
for small orchestra. They 
popular with all Savoy Opera! 


DX665 (4/-) 
(Tschaikowsky) 
With Pianoforte accompanimen 


lumbia now he reveals himself one 


INSTRUMENTAL 


ALBERT SANDLER (Violin Solos). 
With Piano and 'Cello. 
DB1493 (2/6) 


THE VIOLIN SONG (from “ Tina’’) (Paw 


R : 
L’HEURE. EXQUISE (Hahn). 


Two lovely gems which Sandler makes even lovelier 
by his glorious playing. 


POPULAR INSTRUMENT 


CARROLL GIBBONS te a 
501 
LOVE IS IN THE AIR sonme’ we v 
I ONLY Y HAVE EYES FOR YOU (from 
m 


iia 


In that slow, intoxicating style of his, Can 
Gibbons furnishes delightful pi tone in 
tuneful hits. 
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GEORGES THILL, Tenor. 
CHANSON HINDOUE (Song of 








remarkable triangular performance of 








MARGUERITE LONG (Pianof 





Georges Thill, Tenor 






Song) (Vincent d’Ind: 
With free Decsrigtes Leathe: 
This work, new to English listeners. 













KOLISCH QUARTET (Kolisch, Khuner, 
Lehner and Heifetz). 

SCHUBERT UARTET No. 15 in G (Op. 161). 
Four Records, LX357-LX360 ii. each) in 
Art Album (free) with eh re Leaflet. 
PLETE, 24/- 





PAR 


THE 
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LE ROI DES AULNES (The Er! King). 
Georges Thill will receive a new welcome in these unique recordings—the brilliant “Chanson Hindoue ”’ 


ORCHESTRA (of Paris). 
SYMPHONY FOR ORCHESTRA AND PIANOFORTE (On a Mountaineer’s 


AS EVER I SAW (Words, Anon. 


With Orchestra. ° e 
India) (from ‘‘ Sadko"’). In French 


the ‘‘ Erl King ’”’ which is intensified drama. 


NEW RECORDED TREASURES FOR THE COLLECTOR 


orte)and the COLONNE SYMPHONY 
Con. by PAUL PARAY. 


Three Records, LX362-LX364 (6/- each). 
(Also in C ‘oupling-Records at same price.) 


, is another first recording. It will make a 


rofound impression on connoisseurs with its brilliant 
nstrumentation. 


RY JONES, Tenor. —o meer) 


; lock). 
PASSIO SHEPHERD (Words, 





(Also in Coupling-Records at same price.) 
This is the first recording of what may be classed as 
the most delightful quartet ever written. It is the 
acme of melodiousness. The Kolisch Quartet register 


ATE’ 
Marlowe ; Music, Warlock). 
oy par excellence of the late Peter Warlock’s 

Parry Jones follows his recent record with 
one other two dainty and charming examples of the 





a triumph, 








Silly Symphony Music—with all its 
Amusing Novelty Effects—in this New 


WALT DISNEY SELECTION 


By the Silly Symphonic Orchestra 


SILLY SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA. 
WALT DISNEY SELECTION. Two Sides. 














} ysly (1) Funny Little Bunnies; The Penguin is a Very 
7 Funny Creature ; The Pied Piper of Hamelin. (2) The phony 
Gr. pper and the Ants; Rock- -a-Bye-Baby; 
The Wise Little Hen (arr. G. Scott Wood). 
” 
/#ILL, DARLING! 
sky) 
ser, Vivian Ellis, in Piano ae 
Selections AN OLD LULLABY. 


composer’s distinctive genius. 


Conducted by G. SCOTT WOOD. 


studied attention to the f. 


LES ALLEN, Baritone. With His Melod 


Sir Hamilton Harty 
The Novelty Record of the Month— Sir HAMILTON HARTY. Con. The LONDON 


PHILHARMONIC ORCH. 
THE CORSAIR—Overture (Berlioz). 
Sir Hamilton Harty is one of the greatest authorities on 
Berlioz’s music ; 
stormy “ Corsair” 


DX664 (4/-) 
Two Sides. 


he provides a brilliant performance of the 
Overture. Wonderful recording. 


DX666 (4/-) 


A brilliantly clever mages of “ Silly Sym- 


” songs and music played with carefally 
caliee amusing effects. 


POPULAR VOCAL 


RIO. With the RUTH ETTING. 
DB1496 (2/6) 





LX361 (6/-) 


(Music, Rimsky-Korsakov ; Words, Delines 


nd Laloy). 
GEORGES THILL (The Erl King); H. B. ETCHEVERRY (The Father); and CLAUDE PASCAL 
In French (Music, Schubert ; Words, Belanger). 


With Orchestra. 


and in a 


(The Son). 














With Orchestra. 


DB1499 (2/6) 


STAY es SWEET AS YOU ARE (from Film— 

















on™ ELLIS (Pianoforte Solos). 
Soloist : 
RLING !-— 
See-Saw. 
With a Ghost. 

jic’s the thing” declare critics of ‘‘ Jill, 
Vivian Ellis is the com poser—perhaps 
He wrote ‘‘ Streamline ” and other super 
He is also a fine pianist. 



















DB1500 (2/6) 


‘s ‘‘STREAMLINE " Record is a 
ection introducing: Kiss Me, Dear; 
her People’s Babies, and You Turned 
lier $B. Reverse Side—First Waltz (Vivian 


DB1448 (2/6) 


not valid in LF.S. 


uary Supplement 
Dance List post- 
Columbia, 98-108, 
kenwell Road, 
= - E.C.1 


Vivian Ellis, himself. 


Four 
MY KID’S A CROONER (Boo-boo-boo-boo). 
Les Allen goes from strength to strength as a star 
in his own right; he is the nation’s idol. Here he 
sings a number written wby celebrated Marion Harris— 

‘My Kid’s a Crooner.” 


The AMERICAN ETON BOYS. With 
Orchestral Accompaniment. 

ROCK AND ROLL. DB1497 (2/6) 

OH! LEO (Both from Film—‘* Transatlantic 

Merry-go-Round "’). 

Introducing a new American combination. Close 

harmony in snappy tempo, and with some clever 

vocal effects—which these boys have to a fine art. 


Columbi 


Rhyt 
RUTH EX TING. ™ wlth Jimmie Grier and 
His Orchestra. 
WHAT ABOUT ME? 


Welcome return of Ruth Etting, America’s Sweet- 
heart of Song. Her voice is as sweet and low as 
ever. The Etting personality permeates each song. 


LAYTON and JOHNSTONE, American 
Duettists. DB1498 (2/6) 


I'LL CLOSE MY EYES TO EVERYONE ELSE 
If You'll Open Your Heart to Me). 
STARS FELL ON ALABAMA. 


The world’s best-liked duettists in topical hits. They 
set the vogue in every song they sing. 


—Entertains the 
World at Home 
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Singing his own Song “Hits” from 


Recent B.B.C. Broadcast 
Making the Best of each Day 
8389 That’s the kind of a Baby for Me 

and his new Film 
“KID MILLIONS” 
8390 An Earful of Music : Mandy 


Okay Toots 
8391 When My Ship comes in 


PAYNE € HIS BAND 


I only have Eyes for You 


8351 That’s the Way I like to Hear You 
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but none the less good selection from ‘‘Blossom Time” 
by The Commodore Orchestra, presumably under 
Harry Davidson, on Regal-Zonophone MR1530 (ls. 6d.), 
with well-sung vocals. Schubert having been through the 
mill (ablative absolute), it is now Chopin’s turn, and on 
Parlophone R2022 (2s. 6d.) another Grand Symphony Orchestra 
give aselection from the film “‘ Farewell Waltz” called Chopin's 
Immortal Melodies, with Willy Stech as solo pianist. This is 
Chopin through Wagnerian eyes ; musicians may despise it, but 
it isenjoyable enough and is well put together, Herr Stech being 
irreproachable. Walt Disney has now reached the selection 
stage, and there should be a big public for the record by The 
Silly Symphonic Orchestra under George Scott Wood with 
characteristic vocal work on Columbia DX666 (4s.). A 
similar selection comes from Ambrose on Decca K745 (2s. 6d.), 
backed by an arrangement by Ronnie Munro of the ever 
popular When Day is Done. The same arranger was respon- 
sible for the version in which Raie da Costa made her orchestral 
début on the gramophone, but the two versions could hardly 
be more different. We begin with some rather misplaced 
pomposity followed by an elaborate vocal, after which the 
record suddenly comes to life with some lovely trumpeting. 
The neatest Walt Disney effort is by Jay Wilbur on Rex 8381 
(Is.). Lastly, in this section is a record from ‘“ Brewster’s 
Millions ’’ by Geraldo and his Orchestra, with Jack Buchanan 
(see also later) with a chorus. Though not so ambitious as 
last month’s record from ‘‘ One Night of Love,”’ this is obviously 
another step in the direction of film reconstruction. (Columbia 
DX662, 4s.) 

With regard to Hawaiian and accordeon music, it is Rex 
which this month delivers the goods. On 8370 Roy Smeck’s 
Trio play The Champagne Waltz and Smoke Gets in your Eyes. 
These players have the most ingenious ideas, which makes it 
a pity that so much of the record should be devoted to insipid 
vocals. On 8369, Primo Scala’s Accordeon Band have a 
bright medley called Sing As We Dance, introducing such 
staple fare of the hot rhythm department as Somebody Stole 
My Gal, Dinah and Nobody’s Sweetheart, which are always 
first-rate patterns on which to build mstrumental ornament. 
I doubt if these choruses have ever been sung with such spirit 
as here. Viva Primo! The same band have a bright selection 
from ‘“‘ The Merry Widow ”’ on 8382, while Billy Reid’s jollity 
is quite infectious in By the Mountains in Spring, backed by 
I want to hear those old-time melodies again, in which we are not 
given the melodies, but we are given a passable impersonation 
of Noel Coward. (Decca F5349, 1s. 6d.) A most unusual 
record comes from Brunswick. It is a performance of the 
traditional Two Guitars and Dark Eyes by H. Leopold Spitalny 
and his Orchestra assisted by The Buccaneers. This is on 01972 
(2s. 6d.) and is recommended. Paul Godwin, once a pillar of 
the Polydor list, turns up on Decca with The Acrobat, a 
typical novelty number, backed by another performance of 
Orient Express ; this latter is definitely rapide and is played 
by James Kok’s Dance Orchestra. (Decca F5354, 1s. 6d.) 
Billy Merrin’s Medley is a good palais de danse record and is 
recommended to Birmingham readers. (Solex SX102, Is.) 
The last time I heard Otto Dobrindt he was conducting a 
symphony orchestra in Roger Quilter’s Children’s Overture. 
He now appears with a ‘“‘ dance orchestra’ in The Cathedral 
Chimes and a waltz called Capri on Parlophone F106 (1s. 6d.). 
This is hardly for dancing, but makes pleasant listening. 
Dajos Bela, a veteran in recording, has moved over to Decca 
and presents rather crude performances of Dona Conchita 
and Tango de Marilou on Decca F5343 (1s. 6d.). An unusual 
Continental record comes from Weeno, Bravo, Gody and 
their Cuban Tipica Orchestra (isn’t that charming?) playing 
a waltz Cielito Lindo and the ubiquitous rumba La Cucaracha. 
These are mostly vocal, but it is a record with a difference. 
(Parlophone F104, 1s. 6d.) There is evidently more than one 
way of playing the mouth-organ. Borrah Minnevitch and his 
Mouth-Organ Rascals play Chinatown, my Chinatown on 
Brunswick 01967 (2s. 6d.), a truly astonishing performance 
despite the usual grunts and growls, while our old friend the 
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Professor turns up again (this time without his academic 
prefix) on Solex SX117 (1s.) with a Mixed Medley and a piece 
of his own called Third Dragoon Guards March: ‘ Thank 
Gawd we’ve got a Navy,’ as somebody once remarked. 
Chacun @ son gout. 


Milestones of Melody by the New Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B8272, 2s. 6d.) is a quiet and innocent record which should 
please most people. On it you can hear Eric Coates’ Knights- 
bridge March, All through the Night, a bit of ‘‘ Faust,” I’ll sing 
thee songs of Araby and other tit-bits. No greater contrast 
could be found than on Brunswick 127 (4s.). It is more than 
likely that Mr. Jackson will have something to say about this, 
for on one side is a performance of St. Louis Blues by Guy 
Lombardo and his Royal Canadians, a band usually confined 
to what I believe is called “‘ sweet ’’ music. It may, however, 
interest ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’ readers to know that a clarinet 
note is held for twenty-eight seconds. Turning over, we find 
a movement from Grofe’s ‘“* Grand Canyon Suite ”’ played by 
Victor Young and his Concert Orchestra. The complete work 
is the only jazz recording to have achieved the distinction of 
an album (H.M.V., Paul Whiteman), and I remember that 
W. R. A. was not overjoyed about it. Remembering ‘‘ The 
Mississippi Suite,’’ “‘ Three Shades of Blue ”’ and “* Metropolis ” 
(which should be recorded at once), I always listen to Grofe 
with respect. He has at least a knowledge of an instrument's 
peculiarities, but seldom strong enough material with which 
to build. In this movement, On the Trail, we begin with some 
agile fiddling and end with solo passages for celeste and 
bassoon, but I find the middle dull ; however, you may not, 
and I certainly think you ought to hear this. 


There are one or two outstanding vocal records this month, 
the honours going to Rex. Last July I had occasion to praise 
a record by The Holme Valley Male Voice Choir, and now under 
their conductor, Irving Smallwood, they have made an excellent 
record of the Soldiers’ Chorus from ‘‘ Faust ”’ coupled with an 
an arrangement of The Blue Danube. A good robust record. 
(Rex 8374, 1s.) Many will have seen Robert Naylor and 
Sylvia Cecil in their music-hall act ; they are now joined by 
Foster Richardson, that stalwart of old Zonophone days and 
one of the finest bass-barytones now singing, in Hverybody’s 
Songs on Rex 8388 (1s.). Good songs well sung, but why give 
Passing By to the soprano and leave O Lovely Night to the 
orchestra? Mr. Naylor should have had the former, while 
Miss Cecil would have made a lovely thing of Landon Ronald’s 
glorious melody. Nobody sings a certain type of theme song 
better than Cavan O’Connor, and I thoroughly recommend 
his record of My Heart is Always Calling You, and You, Me 
and Love from the film ‘‘ My Heart is Calling,’ music by 
Stolz. (Regal-Zonophone MR1552, Is. 6d.) But those who 
like these things sung in the grand manner may prefer Robert 
Naylor in One Night of Love and Spoliansky’s Tell Me To- 
night on Rex 8377 (1s.). The popular Irish tenor Danny 
Malone is transferred to the Decca label and has two unfamiliar 
Irish songs, There's a Cottage by the Shannon and I'll Take 
You Home Again, Kathleen, but these may be spurious since 
the names of the respective composers are anything but 
Irish. Anyway the songs are quite charming. (Decca F5383, 
ls. 6d.) Those who always wait for Layton and Johnstone 
before buying a topical hit will be glad to have their record 
of Stars Fell on Alabama, backed by a new number called 
I'll Close My Eyes to Everyone Else. (Columbia DB1498, 
2s. 6d.) Lastly come the American Eton Boys for lovers of 
‘*‘close harmony.’ Vivat Etona! The foreign mystification 
at our titles is only equalled by foreign appreciation of our 
scholastic institutions. I am reminded of Punch’s comment 
when Haileybury presented Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth’”’ in 
a Continental town, the local theatre bills announcing the 
performance as joué par l’écoliers de Haileybury (Eton)! 
These transatlantic Etonians may not please Mr. Jackson, 
but they give a most vivacious account of themselves in 
Rock and Roll and Oh! Leo, which I think you will enjoy. 
(Columbia DB1497, 2s. 6d.) 
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Coming to entertainment with a definite American tang 
(twang?), we find The Hill Billies, now firmly established, 
making the greatest record of their career with Yip/ Neddy 
and Roll Along, Covered Wagon on Regal-Zonophone MR1548 
(1s. 6d.). The former is first-rate and the deftest example 
of our present horse mania. Then we have The Kelly Family 
in The Crosseyed Butcher and an original song called Carrie, 
Sarrie and Me on Panachord 25649 (1s.), while The Texas 
Drifter is quite extraordinary in Cowboy’s Lullaby and The 
Yodellin’ Teacher. This last will have a limited appeal in 
this country, but I advise you to sample it. (Panachord 
25663, 1s.) 


The month has brought a flood of pianists, the most 
interesting of whom is Miss Ena Baga in a paraphrase of 
Jerome Kern’s Smoke Gets in Your Eyes. On the other side 
is a delightful performance of Billy Mayerl’s White Heather, 
which might surprise Mr. Mayerl himself, for his own style 
could not be more different. Please give this pianist the 
support she deserves. (Solex SX101, Is.) And now more 
congratulations for Rex, who have issued what will probably 
be the best seller in this class. On one side is Montague Ewing 
playing his own novelty numbers, backed by Tolchard Evans, 
presumably recovered from “ Feste’s”’ slings and arrows in a 
recent Musical Times article, in his own waltzes. Both 
are accompanied by a band, and the whole recording is carried 
through superbly : playing, arranging and recording. I have 
played this many times, and predict a heavy sale. (Rex 
8364, Ils.) Another best seller will be Vivian Ellis playing his 


own tunes from “‘ Jill, Darling’’ on Columbia DB1500 (2s. 6d.). 
I think the singing detracts from an otherwise excellent per- 
formance, but Mr. Ellis can play the piano, which is more than 
can be said of many composers. Carroll Gibbons is always 
delightful and can be recommended in I Only Have Eyes for 
You and Love is in the Air Again (written by Sophie Tucker’s 
accompanist, Ted Shapiro) on Columbia DB1501 (2s. 6d.). 


Then we have Patricia Rossborough in a frolic with Jill, the 
Darling, on Parlophone R2029 (2s. 6d.), and soliloquising on 
If I Love Again. As readers know, Miss Rossborough is at her 
best when actuated by outrageous motives, and I hope she 
will bestir her peculiar muse for burlesque. Those who are 
collecting Jack Wilson’s medleys will naturally want the new 
one (Regal-Zonophone MR1538, 1s. 6d.), but the addition of 
bass and guitar sounds muffled and seems to be a drag on the 
pianist. On MR1547, Mr. Wilson plays some of Billy Mayerl’s 
tunes in a robust style quite foreign to them, but refreshing 
for all that. It is good to find Ronald Gourley back again in 
the studios. He has made a Piano Medley with a liberal 
amount of whistling, which is quite uncanny. Everybody will 
enjoy this and I look forward to his recording Let’s go mad. 
(H.M.V. B8265, 2s. 6d.) The Three Virtuosos give a reason- 
able imitation of The Electric Piano on Parlophone R2027 
(2s. 6d.). This should appeal to any who have seen Mr. 
Finlay Dunn ; for the others there are the Cascades on the 
back. A newcomer is Len Green in a medley of Strauss 
waltzes arranged by Charles Kunz on Panachord 25664 (Is.). 
This is neat playing, not unlike Mr. Kunz’s own, but with less 
of that silly piano e forte nonsense. Warmly recommended, 
and note the peculiarity of the instrument used. 


A new pair of duettists are Muriel Pollock and Vee Lawn- 
hurst, playing the favourite Nola and a similar number called 
Finesse on Brunswick 01911 (2s. 6d.). The former has one 
exciting moment, but the playing sounds under-rehearsed. 
The last piano record which I shall mention is in the nature 
of something attempted—you will have to decide whether 
it has been done. It is nothing less than the first piano 
record of Ravel’s Bolero on H.M.V. B8264 (2s. 6d.). It 
takes one side, which means only three ‘‘ rounds,” but 
perhaps that is enough remembering the limited tone-colour 
available. It is played as a duet by Fray and Braggiotti, 
whose brilliant variations on ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle ”’ came out on 
Brunswick in November. All that now remains to be done 
is a vocal arrangement, beginning with Jack Smith and ending 
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with Martinelli at full blast. On the back of this record are 
some variations on Who’s afraid of the B.B.W. in the style of 
Sousa, Irving Berlin and George Gershwin, but these don't 
come-off very well. 


Rex have secured that pioneer of the*cinema organ, 
Reginald Foort, who plays a selection of Theme Songs from 
Famous Films, reviving Sonny Boy and that excellent March 
of the Grenadiers on which Jeanette Macdonald sailed into go 
many English hearts. (Rex 8355, 1s.) Reginald Dixon’s 
popularity can be judged by the fact that no less than five 
records are released this month. On Regal-Zonophone 
MR1539, 1540, 1554, 1555 (1s. 6d. each) are Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 
of Dixonland with twenty-four tunes, while on Solex SX116 
(1s.) is The Penguin’s Patrol and The Swing of the Kilt, 
a medley of Scots tunes and a passable imitation of bagpipes 
(to a Sassenach). The medleys were recorded in the Tower 
at Blackpool, but the Solex record is labelled ‘‘ Reginald 
Dixon and his Wurlitzer ’—evidently a man of property, 
Lastly in this section is Terance Casey at the Regent, Brighton, 
in a really sympathetic performance of Schumann’s T'rdumerei, 
Op. 15, No. 7. This is actually from the Kinderscenen suite 
for piano, but Mr. Casey’s choice of stops is admirable, giving 
just that effect of quiet reminiscence which doubtless inspired 
the work. (H.M.V. B8263, 2s. 6d.) 


Larry Adler, the Mouth-organ Virtuoso, has recorded his 
notorious performance of the Continental, backed with Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes, on Columbia DB1490 (2s. 6d.). I need 
not add to the waves of publicity surrounding Mr. Adler's 
arrival in London. It is, of course, an astounding feat, and 
if I said it was the most hideous noise I have heard for some 
time, I suppose I should be sat on by Teddy Brown. But 
it is only fair to warn you to hear this before committing 
yourself to it. Milder strains come from Albert Sandler in an 
arrangement of Reynaldo Hahn’s L’heure exquise on Columbia 
DB1493 (2s. 6d.). Many will remember Alma Gluck’s singing 
of this in pre-electric days ; here Sandler allows his ’cellist 
to have the melody, taking over himself later on. Here is the 
most popular of modern French art-songs, and when you have 
heard it, do please hear Ninon Vallin’s lovely record of it. 
We end our instrumental adventures with a piece of Spanishry 
(if I may borrow a word from W. R. A.) from The Castillians 
on Panachord 25669 (1s.). These play Inca Tango and 
Suenos Detango (Tango Dreams) by a gentleman who signs 
himself Delphinus, tout court. A most unusual performance, 
with I think a euphonium tangoing away with the youngest. 
A diverting record comes from the Salvation Army. This a 
trombone quintet in a selection called Happy Comrades on 
Regal-Zonophone MR1545 (1s. 6d.). The accompaniment is 
by the §.A. International Staff Band under George Fuller. 
Beethoven once wrote some quartets for trombones, but the 
** Army ” have decided to go one better. This is both brilliant 
and amusing, the lovely legato playing on one side balancing 
the delicious slides on the other. A record to note. 


Jack Buchanan’s record of two songs from ‘ Brewster's 
Millions ”’ has, I think, that universal appeal which makes it 
my choice as the record of the month. Never Forget that 
One Good Tune Deserves Another will get properly in your 
head, while I Think I Can has amusing words and a delicious 
dig at Bing Crosby. Moreover, Mr. Buchanan has an engaging 
manner and fills the record with his own personality. 
(Columbia DB1483, 2s. 6d.) A close runner-up is Robb Wilton 
in his classic sketch The Fire Station, and indeed this would 
have won the day hands down were it not for the fact that it 
is a reissue. The latter half of this, during which Mr. Wilton 
has occasion to telephone his friend Arnold, is one of the few 
pieces of immortal fun on the gramophone. (Solex S8X122, 
ls.) Not far behind is Charles Heslop in The Crooner, which is 
a brilliant performance of slender material. With double- 
sided comedy records, the turn-over always presents a problem, 
but Mr. Heslop solves this for us beautifully—most tactful. 
This has great moments. (Solex SX119, ls.) Everyone from 
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the Secretary of the Athenzum to Charlie Chaplin should 
enjoy these three records. There will be a huge welcome for 
the first record by Norman Evans, who came to London 
virtually unknown, achieved instantaneous success, going to 
the top of the bill the next week. Here is Joe Ramsbottom 
(a) At the dentist, and (b) Buying a piano. I only laughed twice, 
but then I am not a Lancastrian. (H.M.V. B8275, 2s. 6d.) 


Scotsmen will enjoy the breezy good-humour of Sandy 
MacFarlane in Long Ago When We Were Sweethearts on 
Decca F5397 (1s. 6d.). This is extremely loud. I was frankly 
amazed to find myself thoroughly enjoying Tessie O’Shea 
singing Wish me Good Luck— Kiss me Good- Bye and I don’t 
wanna climb a mountain, on Panachord 25654 (1s.), but there 
is something about Miss O’Shea that is completely captivating. 
The accompaniments are the finest of the month, and worth 
a shilling of anybody’s money by themselves. 


Rex have achieved a coup in snatching up Eddie Cantor 
and issuing his first English records. So confident are they of 
success that three records are now available. There is little 
I can say except to inform you of the fact and to advise you to 
call on your dealer before his stock is exhausted. Numbers are 
Rex 8389, 8390 and 8391, and the titles are Making the Most 
of Each Day, That's the Kind of a Baby for Me, Earful of 
Music, Mandy, Okay Toots and When My Ship Comes In, 
the four last all from ‘‘ Kid Millions.” Most of you know 
Mr. Cantor and most of you know the tunes, so I leave it to 
you. Meanwhile I shall expect this enterprising company to 
issue @ performance by the Minister of Transport in Roll 
Along, Covered Wagon. All at ls. each. If you have yet to 
make the acquaintance of The Man on the Flying Trapeze, 
you can hear the entire story from Fred Hillebrand on Pana- 
chord 25667 (ls.), while Walter O’Keefe will tell you about 
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The Bearded Lady, as well as the story behind his admonition 
Father put the cow away on Brunswick 01969 (2s. 6d.). Fred 
Douglas and Bertha Willmott have a hilarious evening at The 
Bricklayer’s Arms, during which they obligingly relate the 
circumstances behind that defiant negative No! No! A 
Thousand Times No! on Solex SX120 (1s.). Leslie Holmes 
is his usual bright self in Who’s Been Polishing the Sun? and 
I Like the Way You Say Good- Night on Rex 8359 (ls.). 
The accompaniments are by Jay Wilbur and his Band ; the 
former has a brilliant xylophone solo, and Mr. Holmes has 
a lady help in the latter. 


I suppose there would be an outcry if I failed to mention 
Ronald Frankau, but in my view his monologue The Secretary 
should never have been passed. (Parlophone R2025, 2s. 6d.) 
Ross and Sargent have reissued Seven Veils, but I prefer 
Richard Strauss’ version where there is no interruptus. How- 
ever, Poor Doris on the other side is cleverly presented, and 
if more artists would learn how to present their material to the 
best advantage, it should have a noticeable effect on sales. 
(Parlophone R2026, 2s. 6d.) Sandy Powell relies on simple 
humour for his nudist sketch on Rex 8387 (l1s.). This will 
please simple folk, but my conviction that there is a middle 
path between sophistication and nit-wittery is proved this 
month by Robb Wilton and Charles Heslop. However, 
having begun this article with a grumble it would be un- 
gracious to end on one. Instead, I will ask for your support 
for the News Chronicle Wireless for Hospitals Fund, for which 
H.M.V. have issued a special record on which you can hear 
Gracie Fields, Marriott Edgar, Cicely Courtneidge, Paul Robeson 
and, Jack Jackson with his Band amusing a Children’s Ward. 
The number is B8261 and the price is 2s. 6d. Will you help? 


RoGER WIMBUSH. 


DANCE RECORDS 


RECORDS OF THE MONTH 


The price reductions are good news to everyone who buys 
dance records and there will be no need to urge readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE to take immediate advantage of this new 
state of things to replenish their stock of ephemeral music. 
At these new prices you will be able to buy all the dance 
records you would like instead of just three or four ! 


As last month, I am selecting a few records as outstanding 
before proceeding to the selected ones from the hundreds that 
pour in every month. 

First prize goes to a January record ! 

That is paradoxical, but the record is too good to be over- 
looked because it happened to arrive too late last month for 
inclusion. 

This delectable morsel is Love is just around the Corner 
played by The Dorsey Brothers Orchestra. If you want to hear 
a really modern interpretation of a dance tune that will delight 
your ears, your brain and your-feet, hear Brunswick 01950. 
The backing is Here is my Heart, a sad, sweet little song, both 
vocal choruses being excellently sung by young Bob Crosby, 
who looks like seriously rivalling his elder brother. Both 
tunes are from Bing’s new film “ Here is My Heart.” 

In Love is just around the Corner the Dorsey Brothers use 
that drum beat and those significant pauses that made their 
record of Heat Wave so outstanding. 


Geraldo and his Gaucho Tango Orchestra and Geraldo and 
his Sweet Music are the next on the list of specialities—with 
either band Geraldo seems to be equally facile. His ideas and 
the interpretation of them have advanced out of all recognition 
in the last few months, so that he is now a band-leader who 
can be relied upon to give any tune an interesting interpretation. 
Geraldo and Ambrose have made the most spectacular come- 
back to recording honours of the last few years. 


Geraldo and his Gaucho Tango Orchestra play the paso- 
doble Argentina coupled with That night in Venice, tango 
(Columbia FB1007), and Geraldo and his Sweet Music play 
The Moon was Yellow and What a difference a day made 
(Columbia FB1006). 

Argentina goes at such a pace and with such a swing that you 
cannot fail to feel exhilarated at the end of it and That night 
in Venice has an easy tango swing that is seldom heard in 
English bands. There is an added attraction of excellent 
castanet-playing in Argentina and obviously an immense 
amount of trouble was taken to make the arrangement 
striking. Beautifully thought out, too, is the treatment 
given to The Moon was Yellow, a recording that bears com- 
parison with the Ambrose version last month. 


The last record in this section is by Jay Wilbur and his Band. 
It is called Don’t ’ang my ’Arry and is coupled with Home, 
James, and don’t spare the Horses—the successor to No! No! 
A thousand times No! Don’t ’ang my ’Arry is one of those 
doleful ditties all about a poor mother pleading for her innocent 
son who has been wrongly convicted of a crime, but it is so 
amusingly treated by the band and sung by Bertha Willmott 
that it becomes a perfect skit on the Victorian “ sobbie,”’ 
with the last-minute reprieve to save the situation. I can well 
imagine Don’t ’ang my ’Arry being sung with great gusto by 
somewhat ribald gentlemen on Saturday nights, but it will 
also cause a good deal of fun in almost any company. The 
backing is a suitable coupling, but not so hilariously funny 
(Rex 8385). 


BRIEF NOTES ON SOME NOTABLE RECORDS 
Ambrose and his Orchestra. 

My Kid’s a Crooner and Snowman (Decca F5393). Former 
tune composed by Marion Harris; original idea and Elsie 
Carlisle at her best ; restrained where she might have been 
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overbearing ; clever opening on muted trumpets to suggest 
baby. Snowman full of sleigh-bells, actual and suggested. 

Yip! Neddy and Home, James, and don’t spare the Horses 
(F5371). Yip! Neddy another “ hill-billy ” type, but jolly 
with delightful whistle in vocal chorus. Home, James, and 
don’t spare the Horses almost entirely vocal byplay with 
Elsie Carlisle and Sam Browne. Both good comedy numbers 
with sufficient background of skill to be acceptable to the 
modern. 

Winter Wonderland and London on a Rainy Night (F5370). 
Both good commercial tunes made worth while by usual 
polished playing and skilful arrangement. Sam Browne in 
good form. Both topical, too. 


Lew Stone and his Band. 

Winter Wonderland and Gum Shoe Dick (Regal-Zono. 
MR1560). Very little to choose between two Winter Wonder- 
lands, Ambrose slightly preferable, but Gum Shoe Dick 
attraction for most people in Regal-Zono. Sequel to Little 
Nell, same cast without Al Bowlly. Like most successors, 
suffers by comparison and story is apt to be vague, but will 
amuse admirers of the band as a comedy unit. 


The ong Brothers. 

Down ’t Uncle. Bill’s and Dream Man (Brunswick 01964). 
Former title one of those apparently simple ‘‘ mid-West ”’ 
ditties, but written by Hoagy Carmichael, which explains why 
the Dorsey Brothers have been able to make it rhythmical and 
entertaining for dancers and listeners alike. One Skeets 
Herford sings of delights at ‘‘ Uncle Bill’s.”” Backing sweet 
and dreamy as you would suppose with Bob Crosby crooning. 

It’s dark on Observatory Hill and What a difference a day 
made (01956). Observatory Hill epic of young college lovers 
of which we shall probably hear more. What a difference 
tune that Harry Roy made so well last month. If you haven’t 
made up your mind, here is a further complication. 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra. 

Valentina and Temptation Rag (Parlophone F102). 
Valentina shows band knows how to handle cross rhythms of 
rumba with considerable effect ; clarinet and pianos much in 
evidence and Temptation Rag should complete your fall for 
a lively piece of recording. 

Greenland Medley (F110) and Roy Medley (F100). Greenland 
Medley broadcast arrangement of tunes chosen by expedition 
in Greenland as their favourite tunes. Roy Medley, of course, 
contains Bugle Call Rag, Tiger Rag, Somebody stole my Gal, 
and other kindred exuberances. Both records full of zest 
and extremely danceable. 


Jack Jackson and his Orchestra. 

On Ilkla Moor and Nobody loves a fairy when she’s forty 
(H.M.V. BD101). On Ilkla Moor included in this list chiefly 
because of its novelty ; taken in one-step tempo with choral 
singing, words completely unintelligible. Backing comedy 
number now well known, but well enough done to justify 
mention. 

That's the way I like to hear you talk (BD102). 
made most of by Jackson’s own singing of it. 
snappily played. 

Eddie Duchin and his Orchestra 

Dust on the Moon (H.M.V. BD102). Backing to the above 
and very remarkable. This tune has quality and played with 
such distinction and lavishness of novel ideas responds to 
rumba treatment extraordinarily well. A record to dance 
to and to listen to with enjoyment even after many hearings. 


Roy Fox and his Band. 

Hands across the table and Little Girl, what now? (Decca 
F5390). This band has distinction, in my opinion, of making 
best recordings of two most recorded numbers of the month, 
Hands across the table and Roll along, covered wagon. Former 
has all necessary atmosphere of young people in love in 
romantic setting with Denny Dennis in sympathetic harmony, 


Clever lyric 
Whole thing 
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and yet has foundation of strong rhythm section that keeps 
the whole from becoming sticky. Coupling is more ordinary 
but played with care and style. 


Roll along, covered wagon and What a difference a day made 
(F5391). There are innumerable recordings of Roll along, 
covered wagon, and most are taken at slower pace than this, 
but this old wagon rolls along so liltingly that it makes other 
slower wagons sound tedious. You will hum this in your 
bath, so hurry to buy it and enjoy it before you are sick to 
death of it. 


New Mayfair Dance Orchestra. 

The object of my affection and In the quiet of an autumn 
night (H.M.V. BD111). The object of my affection is new 
American number that had instantaneous success in land of its 
birth. The object of this review is to tell you that this is the 
best recording so far, but the tune is young and there will 
probably be more. Vocal is difficult with immense number of 
words to the musical phrase but Jack Plant struggles bravely. 
Tune is not an obvious winner, but grows on one, so if you want 
to be in the van take trouble with it. Backing is easier 
proposition—sentimental and sweet and rather attractive foi 
an evening by the fireside, but it won’t make you roll up the 
carpet and dance. 


My Kid’s a Crooner and Alone (H.M.V. BD113). Forme 
title not so good as Ambrose, but remarkable for child singer 
of second vocal chorus. Child discovery is Sybil Jason, niece 
of Harry Jacobsen, and will sell the record like proverbial hot 
cakes. Listen to her self-assurance and diction and marvel. 


Geraldo and his Orchestra. 

La Cucaracha and Caranga (Columbia CB819). This is 
the Geraldo Orchestra that plays in Jack Buchanan’s new 
film ‘‘ Brewster’s Millions” and Caranga is a spectacular 
dance in Spanish fiesta scene. Played with elaborate arrange- 
ment and choral singing of which no words are distinguishable, 
but gay Spanish atmosphere is present in large doses. 
Cucaracha suitable coupling and both good dance records. 


Will Osborne and his Orchestra. 

June in January and With every breath I take. There are 
several belated recordings of these two hits this month and 
this is the best. This American band consistently turn out 
good, sound and practical dance records (Rex 8366). 


Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans. 

With every breath I take and If I love again (Columbia 
FB1001). Both very popular titles given new lease of life 
by delightful ideas and new vocalist, Anne Lenner. Has fresh 
young voice with clear diction and good control. Carroll 
Gibbons’ piano-playing seductive as usual, especially in 
opening bars of If I love again. 


The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 

The Man on the Flying Trapeze and My heart was sleeping 
(Columbia FB1013). The case of The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze is strange one ; the gentleman made his bow in this 
country over a year ago and enjoyed only very moderate 
success. Now he appears again and is sweeping all before him. 
This is the best recording to date and likely to remain so. 
He floats through the air with the greatest of ease and the 
coupling is as pleasing a rendering of this good tune as you will 
want. 


Billy Merrin and his Commanders. 

Yip! Neddy and Crazy Weather (Solex 104). An alter- 
native to the Ambrose Yip/ Neddy and backed with song 
that will find response in many hearts. 


Sam Robbins and his Orchestra. 

A needle in a haystack and Don’t let it bother you (Regal- 
Zono. MR1571). Chiefly remarkable for astonishing vocalist, 
mixture of Ted Lewis and Fred Douglas ; will make you sit 
up and take notice. Whole record is like that, so if you want 
to be shaken out of your fireside lethargy, listen. 
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The Casa Loma Orchestra. 

I’ve got an invitation to a dance and I’m in love (Brunswick 
01959). Oh, what are the Casa Loma coming to?—but they 
come to it so well that they must be forgiven for encroaching 
on Guy Lombardo’s preserves. Two lovely sloppy numbers 
for those in love, or wish they were. 


The Gaumont-British Dance Orchestra. 

Sons of the Sand and Now I understand (Regal-Zono. 
MR1566). Former title march from Jack Hulbert film ‘‘ The 
Camels are Coming,’’ and very good tune not before recorded. 
If you saw the film you will be pleased to have the “ caravan ”’ 
scene recalled by this tune. Backing rather dull. 


Johnnie Davis and his Orchestra. 
Congratulate Meand You've got to give credit to love (Bruns- 
wick 01962). Both clever and peppy and 
danceable, and well worth having if the 
American idiom does not displease. 


Brian Lawrence and the Quaglino Quartet. 

What a little moonlight can do and 
There’s no green grass round the old North 
Pole (Panachord 25660). Here is a real 
bargain, modern and stylish, two tunes 
from the film ‘‘Road House,” Brian 
Lawrence at his snappiest, with brilliant 
support from the Quartet, and all for one 
shilling. An excellent idea. 


Orquesta Tipica Francesco Canaro. 

Clavelito and Amigaso (Parlophone 
OT125). Two more genuine South American 
tangos, former more charming tune but 
both soothing and insinuating for the 
dancer. 


Gerry Moore. 

Old Melody Memories and Old Rhythmic 
Memories (Parlophone F105). Another 
piano record in strict dance tempo, recorded 
under the direction of Victor Sylvester. As 
such has value but is apt to be dull to the 
listener. Pianist is somewhat heavy-handed 
and sounds as if he would like to break away from confines 
of strict tempo before end of record. But extremely useful 
for dancing classes of all kinds. 


JANUARY RECORDS RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR REVIEW 


The following records are all good and if you have not 
already picked them out for yourself from your dealer’s lists, 
try them over. 


Ambrose and his Orchestra. 

Okay Toots and When my ship comes in (Decca F5364) ; 
If I love again and If I had a million dollars (F5363); Be still, 
my heart and Argentina (F'5362). 


Jay Wilbur and his Band. 
Oh! can’t you hear that guitar? and When I met my girl 


in the rain (Rex 8352). 


CROONERS 


It was obvious that Les Allen, Phyllis Robins, Kitty Masters 
and the rest would record My Kid’s a Crooner and it is 
difficult to decide which version is most likely to find favour 
with the public. Les Allen has the enormous advantage of 
being the idol of the public at the moment and although I do 
not like the interpolation of the childish ‘“‘ boo, boo, boos ” 
on Columbia DB1496, others may find them delightful. The 
backing is An old Lullaby. 
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Phyllis Robins is peculiarly suited to this type of lyric and 
my money would be for her, especially as she and Pat O’Malley 
have such fun on the other side of Rex 8378 in No/ No! 
A thousand times No! 

Kitty Masters makes astrong bid by coupling the song with 
His Majesty the Baby and crooning both of them so quietly 
and sympathetically that she will win many hearts (Regal 
MR1550). 

When you have had enough of this baby business, turn to 
Nora Williams for a little cheery and stylish foolery in Love 
is in the air again (Regal-Zono. MR1551) ; she is an American 
product who came over here with Dave Apollon and decided 
to stay awhile, for which we should be grateful. The backing 
is not quite so happy, but well sung, Wish me good luck, Kiss 
me goodbye. 

Hutch sings this number with his usua 
artistry and couples it with Hands across 
the table, both guaranteed to make the sen- 
timental young people feel more sentimental 
than ever (Parlophone R2024). 


Another weepy song is Jit’?s Home sung 
on Brunswick 01968 by Helen Morgan, an 
American blues singer who puts every ounce 
of emotion she has into the affair, and on 
Regal-Zono. MR1553 by Gerry Fitzgerald, 
who, apart from that dreadful ‘‘ hot potato” 
sound about his voice, knows what he is 
doing. He couples it with With every breath 
I take and the Brunswick backing, called 
Song of a Dreamer, is remarkable for the 
astonishingly complicated accompaniment 
which is so clever that it makes you forget 
all about the singer and listen only to its 
ingenuity. 

Stay as sweet as you are is still a 
strong favourite and there must be many 
people who have waited impatiently for 
Billy Scott-Coomber to sing it for them, 
especially when his admirers find that June 
in January has been thrown in on the other 
side for their shilling (Rex 8373). 


Kate Smith is in good form again this 
month in the same song coupled with When 
my ship comes in (Brunswick 01970), and 
Ruth Etting, who is allowing herself to get too melancholy 
these days, couples it with What about me? on Columbia 
DB1499. °° - 


The Street Singer, now relegated to Panachord at one 
shilling, presumably so that even more of his legion admirers 
will be able to buy his records, is heard in June in January, 
With every breath I take (25651), Ole Faithful and Smoke 
gets in your eyes (25650). All the richness of the voice is still 
there, the throbbing of the accordeon and the welter of 
sentiment, too. 


Hangovers from last month include Bing Crosby’s June 
in January and With every breath I take (Brunswick 01951), 
Phyllis Robins in Smoke gets in your eyes and No one loves a 
fairy when she’s forty (Rex 8356), and Al Bowlly in Jf I had 
a million dollars and Be still, my heart (Decca F5326). 


Crosby has thought too much about those devastating 
breaks in his voice and not enough about correct phrasing in his 
record, while Phyllis Robins is surprisingly good for one with 
such a small voice in Smoke gets in your eyes and, equally 
surprisingly, not very effective in the comedy song. 


It is nice to know that Al Bowlly is still singing as well as 
ever now that he is so far away and I hope that we shall get 
a plentiful supply of his records. 


M. E. C. 
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Ellington says Sump’n *bout Rhythm 


Teagarden, Henry Allen, Hawkins, and McPartland all in the new records 
Successful debut of Arthur Young’s Youngsters—Teddy Foyce discovers Rachmaninoff 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Sump’n “bout rhythm (Ellington) 

I'm satisfied (Ellington) (v by _ Ivie 

Anderson) 
(Brunswick 01973—2s. 6d.). 

Sump’n ‘bout rhythm is far too modest 
a title. Most of us would not have com- 
plained if anything half as rhythmically 
intriguing had been called ‘All bout 
rhythm.” With odd members of the band 
behind him, the Duke does lots of barrel- 
house gutbucketing, all most amiable, and 
the various bits and pieces of solos and things 
by the band are all real swing affairs. If 
this is only sump’n, may we have “ Mo’ 
*bout rhythm ”’ quickly, please? 

On the other side there is Ivie Anderson, 
but if singing doesn’t amuse you the accom- 
paniment will. For the rest you get 
Ellington’s band, with its marvellous brass, 
playing at a lovely medium swing tempo. 

Both sides strongly recommended to those 
who like good-humoured stuff played by 
Ellington at his best. 

His innumerable admirers in England 
will be sorry to hear that Freddy Jenkins is 
in the Harlem Hospital with a serious illness 
which will prevent him from working for 
some time. His place in Ellington’s band 
is being filled by Rex Stewart, late of 
Fletcher Henderson’s orchestra. 

From the same source—my good friend 
Ned E. Williams, most up-to-date and 
reliable encyclopedia of all American band 
doings—comes the news that Ellington has 
just engaged Billy Taylor to assist Wellman 
Braud in the bass department on tuba. 


* * * 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Bugle call rag (Pettis, Mills and Schoebel) 
Nitwit Serenade (Hudson) 

(Col. FB1003—I1s. 6d.). 

This is where Benny lets the boys (and 
himself!) go. Both sides are fast and 
furious, but, unlike too many records of 
this type, for the most part good stuff. 

The arrangement of Bugle call rag is by 
one Dean Kincaird, late of the other Benny's 
(Pollack, not Carter) band. 

Some of the licks are slightly corny, but 
Goodman’s clarinet playing is, if possible, 
better than ever. There is some good tenor 
playing by Arthur Rollini, Adrian’s young 
brother, and you should note Sammy 


Weiss’s drumming. It may be a bit strong, 
but is certainly good and solid. 

Nitwit Serenade, one of Will Hudson’s 
latest, is just another hot tune made grand 
by the way it is done. 

If you are looking for a couple of quick- 
fire ones, with plenty going on to keep you 
awake, here they are. 


~ * * 


Horace Henderson and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

The Anniversary of Minnie the Moocher’s 
Wedding Day (Arlen and Koebler) 

Eddie Condon’s Orchestra (Am.) 

Makin’ friends (Teagarden, Condon and 
McPartland) (skat v by Jack Teagarden) 
(Parlo. R2031—2s. 6d.). 

If I remember rightly it was about four 
years ago that Minnie decided to let someone 
make an honest woman of her. 

They don’t say which anniversary this is, 
but the record was made under John 
Hammond’s supervision at the session at 
which the band did Ain’t cha glad, Happy 
Feet, Rhythm Crazy, and Ol’ man river, all 
of which Parlophone have already issued. 

The outfit, you may remember if you read 
your GRAMOPHONE conscientiously at the 
time, is (or rather was) Fletcher Henderson’s, 
with Henry Allen, Russell Smith and B. 
Stark on trumpets, Wells and Claude Jones 
(trombones), Jefferson, Procop and Hawkins 
(saxes), Addison (guitar), Kirby (bass), 
Walter Johnson (drums), and Horace 
Henderson at the piano. 

At the time the then excellent American 
Columbia recording was at its best and it 
has done full justice to the exuberant way 
in which the band puts over a full and vivid 
arrangement by Fletcher Henderson. High 
spots are solos by Henry Allen and Hawkins, 
and all round this seems to share with 
Sump’n “bout rhythm the honour of being 
the best hot record the month has to offer. 

Makin’ Friends is an orgy of Teagarden’s 
trombone and Jimmy MePartland’s trumpet, 
and I don’t quite see what more anyone 
ought to want. 

Teagarden is also responsible for some 
vocalising and Eddie Condon doesn’t fail 
to make his banjo heard. The latter may 
not be to everyone’s taste, any more than 
the bowed bass will be, but both have a 
swing which would cover a far greater 
multitude of sins than any committed here. 

This is not a new recording, but it is one 
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that should certainly be heard, and not only 
because it was one of the finest examples of 
the hot music of its time. 


* * * 


Henry Allen, Jnr. and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Feeling Drowsy (Allen) 

Mills Blue Rhythm Band (Am. N.) 

Break it down (Rose) 

(H.M.V. BD103—Is. 64d.). 

The Henry Allen side seems to be by a 
comparatively small band—probably two 
brass, two saxophones and a rhythm section. 
It is mainly solos, with some particularly 
fine playing by Henry Allen, interesting 
work by the alto and a nice bass player. 

But there is more in it than what is 
broadly covered by instrumental technique. 
In its quiet way the whole record has a 
ring of sincerity, a quality all too lecking 
in so much of the recorded hot music of the 
moment, and this, coupled with an unusual 
combination of tunefulness and restraint, 
has resulted in a little morsel of Blues that 
is in its way very delightful. 

An almost complete contrast is provided 
by Mills Blue Rhythm Band on the other 
side. Fast, highly coloured stuff, it is well, 
but not exceptionally well, played, and the 
record gets home chiefly on its high spirits. 


ae * * 


Cab Calloway and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Moonlight Rhapsody (Hudson) (scat v by 
Cab Calloway) 

Avalon (Jolson and Rose) (v by Cab 
Calloway) 
(Brunswick 01897—2s. 6d.). 

I must apologise for not having mentioned 
these last month, doubly so because they are 
a real surprise. 

I would never have believed the raucous 
Cab could have turned out anything so 
worth-while and charming as Moonlight 
Rhapsody. True, this is far better material 
as regards both composition and arrange- 
ment than the band has had in the past, 
but that is by no means the end of the story. 
The playing is conspicuous for an artistry 
and style which will make all who may have 
thought they knew what the band could do 
sit up and take a very great deal of notice. 
All round, the side is not so far behind some 
of Ellington’s slow arrangements; and 
Avalon is very nearly as good as its backing. 

Someone is certainly doing things to the 
band. Can it be that excellent new alto? 

Recently, and, of course, since these 
records were made, Calloway enlarged his 
brass section to six. Claude Jones and Keg 
Johnson, both formerly with Fletcher 
Henderson, have joined Depriest Wheeler 
to make the trombone team (which had 


Am.—American artists recorded in America. 
N.—N egro artists. V.—Vocal refrain. 
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become reduced to one owing to the departure 
through ill health of Harry White) up to 
three, and there are now three trumpets in 
the persons of Adolphus Cheatham, Edwin 
Swayze and Lamar Wright. 


* * * 


Another one I was unable to deal with last 
month, which again introduces the un- 
expected, is the first mentioned title of : 


Jimmy Lunceford and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Stardust (Carmichael) (v) 

Unsophisticated Sue (Simon, Raymond 

and Razaf) (v by trio) 
(Brunswick 01948—2s. 6d.). 

Considering what a lovely number Stardust 
is, it is surprising how few good records 
there are of it. Probably the best was 
Ambrose’s on Decca some time ago. 

This new Lunceford is perhaps a trifle 
fast, but it is very pleasing and played in a 
musical way that is very different ok the 
hell-for-leather affairs by which most of 
us know the band. The rhythm is neat, 
there is some nice trumpet background to 
the vocal, piano and guitar comment 
politely from time to time, the saxophones 
are pleasant, even if their phrasing is not 
always perfect, and all round the record 
has character without being ostentatious. 

Sue of the other side may have been 
unsophisticated, but Mr.  Lunceford 
apparently didn’t think so. He treats her 
more or less as one should a lady, but 
obviously realises that, while she knows how 
to keep the situation in hand, she isn’t afraid 
to take things as she finds them. 


* * * 


Arthur Young and the Youngsters 

A bouquet for George Gershwin—Parts 
1 and 2, introducing : Rhapsody in Blue, 
Lady be good, Fascinating rhythm, 
*S Wonderful, That certain feeling, 
Looking for a boy, and Id rather 
Charleston (Gershwin) (v by Helen 
Howard) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1568—1s.). 


Max Goldberg (trumpet), Freddy Gardner 
(first alto and clarinet), Ernest Ritte (second 
alto), Harry Berly (tenor and viola), Jean 
Pougnet (violin), Marie Goossens (harp), 
Albert Harris (guitar), Don Stuteley (bass), 
Max Bacon (drums), Arthur Young (piano)— 
if that combination does not tickle your 
imagination, nothing will. 

But keep calm, you ain’t heard nuffink yet. 

Artistes mean a lot, I know, but what they 
are given to play also counts, and that little 
matter has not been overlooked here either. 
Arthur Young’s arrangements are fine. 

Whether you would call them hot depends 
on where you draw the line between hot and 
‘*‘commercial’’ music, but this is almost 
beside the point because, hot or not, Arthur 
Young has taken good care to keep the 
melodies of these catchy Gershwin tunes 
well to the fore, and that at once removes 
any reason why they should not appeal to 
practically everybody. 

But although he has adhered so closely 
to the original melodies, Mr. Young has 
given us something far more interesting, 
artistic and entertaining than the stereotyped 
everyday dance record. The clever way he 
has decorated these melodies; the bright, 
well-chosen and _ well-contrasted tone 
colours; the happy knack of making the 
right number of points, each at the right 
moment, without over-orchestrating, and 
getting every one home; the nice balance 
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between the solo and ensemble work ; the 
good routines, made doubly attractive by 
the attractive modulations by which the 
items are connected ; the keen understanding 
Arthur Young shows of the modern dance 
idiom at its best—all these are features 
which have not only given these themes a 
new poignancy, but have suggested a new 
flavouring for music in dance rhythms 
generally. 

Another thing that has certainly not 
minimised the record’s success is that 
Arthur Young has realised to a nicety just 
how much to write and just how much to 
leave to the imagination of the individual. 
Appreciating not only their virtuosity, but 
also the creative abilities of his musicians, 
he has left numerous phrases for them to 
fill in as they pleased, and the spontaneous 
advantages that have been taken of these 
moments are among the major joys of the 
recordings. 


* * * 


The Six Swingers 
Hot Pie (No. 1)—Introducing: (Part 1) 
Bugle Call Rag, Some of these days, 
After you’re gone. (Part 2) St. Louis 
Blues, Dinah, Poor Butterfly 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1567—1s.). 
This Hot Pie is gorgeous, full of grand 
solos, supported by a rhythm that really 
swings, and well-written parts for the 
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ensemble. There isn’t a dull bar in either 
side. 

Max Goldberg starts off Part 1 with a 
bugle call that by itself would have been 
worth the money (even before the reduction), 
and he and Freddy Gardner are both heard 
in the best of solos before we reach Some of 
these days. 

Here, unfortunately, we come to the one 
weak spot in the disc. There was really no 
need for Arthur Young and Geo. Scott-Wood 
to have played their pianos as though they 
were barrel-organs. Still we quickly get 
back to the good things in After you’re gone. 

But it is Part 2—the slower side—that has 
intrigued me. A fascinating introduction 
leads into the verse of St. Louis Blues, in 
which Max Goldberg has never played better 
trumpet, and then we have some trombone 
playing such as Lew Davis has seldom 
if ever before produced. The two pianos 
redeem themselves in Dinah, and for a finish, 
with Freddy Gardner taking the lead, we are 
given a sweet rendering of Poor Butterfly 
that is a lesson to all in arranging and 
interpretation. 

I thought the Six Swingers’ first records 
were good, but now that I have heard these 
I realise that I was just a poor mutt. If the 
slow side of this new one had come from 
America, with the band under some weird 
name, and you were told it was a bunch of 
their big shots, you would all be carrying it 


—__-——__- >— — 


Big reductions in the prices of “ Popular”? Dance Records 
Brunswick, Columbia, H.M.V. and Parlophone now only 1s. 6d. 
But most Hot records remain at 2s. 6d. 


E.M.I. group, practically all recording 
companies last month announced 
drastic reductions in the prices of 
many of their ‘‘ popular ’’ recordings. 
Dance records mainly are affected, some 
being reduced by as much as ls., others by 
3d. and 6d. i 
Here is the complete scale of new prices 
(for 10 in. discs), already in operation, and 
consequent variation in the labelling : 


Pice the lead set by the 


Brunswick : 

All ‘‘commercial’’ dance band records 
already in the catalogue, and to be issued in 
future, reduced from 2s. 6d. to 1s. 6d. Future 
issues will be under new red label (*). 

“Modern Rhythm (hot) Series”’ and all 
other “‘ feature’ artistes remain at 2s. 6d., 
under origina] black label. 


Columbia 

All dance band (‘‘ commercial” and hot) 
records already in the catalogue, and to be 
issued in future, reduced from 2s. 6d. to 
ls. 6d. Future issues will be under new 
magenta label (*). 


No change. Existing blue label (which 
includes all dance bands) to remain, at 1s. 6d. 


H.M.V. 

All dance band (‘‘ commercial ”’ and hot) 
records in the catalogue, and to be issued 
in future, reduced from 2s, 6d. to Is. 6d. 
Future issues will be under new magenta 
label (*). 








Panachord 

Complete catalogue (existing and future) 
to be reduced from Is. 6d. to ls. No change 
in label. List of artistes to be greatly 
increased. 


Parlophone 

All *‘ commercial ’’ dance band records in 
catalogue, and to be issued in future, reduced 
from 2s. 6d. to 1s. 6d. Future issues will be 
under new magenta label (*). 

“‘ Rhythm-Style ” (hot) Series, Nos. 1 and 
2 and 1934 and 1935, remain under existing 
light blue label, at 2s. 6d. 


Regal-Zonophone 

Complete ten-inch catalogue (existing and 
future) reduced from Is. 6d. to 1s. (excepting 
‘* Celebrity,” which remain at 3s. 6d.). No 
change in label. 


Rex : 
No change. Existing black label remains, 
at 1s. 


Solex / 

A new magenta label series, at 1s., issued 
by the makers of Sterno. Includes various 
well-known dance bands, etc. 


Sterno 

Except for transfer of certain artistes to 
new Solex label, no change. Existing red 
label remains, at ls. 


* Prior to re-pressing stocks with new 
label, existing stocks, with original label 
(supplemented, in the case of Brunswick, 
with small red tab), will be sold at the new 
prices. 
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round under your arms and shouting about 
it all down the street. Who was it said 
what about prophets in their own country? 


* * * 


Lew Stone and His Band 
I ain’t got nobody (v by Tiny Winters) 
(Graham and Spencer Williams) 

Solitude (Ellington) 

(Regal-Zono. MR1561—1s.). 

If you are wondering why I did not put 
Solitude first, let me say at once that J ain’t 
got nobody is far the better side. 

Lew Stone’s version of Ellington’s lovely 
melody is all right as far as it goes, but to 
say that it goes anything like the distance 
of Ellington’s own version (Brunswick 
02007) would be to court disaster. The 
tone and balance of Ellington’s trumpet 
section are unique to Ellington’s orchestra. 
Such things are not to be imitated. 

Also, I am by no means certain that the 
whole work has not lost a good deal of its 
character by the faster tempo. Solitude 
is music. Add the word dance, and the 
ethereal atmosphere which conjured those 
intangible dreams turns to smoke—and 
unfortunately not the kind of smoke neces- 
sary to produce those elusive but beautiful 
reveries. 2 B i, 


Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Am. N.) 


Rug-cutler’s swing (Henderson) 
Hotter than Hell (Henderson) 
(Brunswick 01974—2s. 6d.). 

If ever there were two curate’s eggs, I 
guess these are they. 

Rug-cutter’s swing is based on one phrase, 
consisting of the notes of the tonic chord 
in arpeggio form. If you like it you like it, 
if you don’t you don’t ; but even if you do, 
to hear it repeated by trumpet nine times 
in the first chorus is only about two short of 
ten times too often. The whole of the 
record is mainly choruses — trumpet, 
clarinet, trombone and tenor—but the most 
interesting things (and even they don’t 
make the record, which seems to have kept 
everybody, from the arranger to the third 
triangle, pretty busy, exceptional) are 
found in what is going on underneath. 

Hotter than Hell is the same sort of thing, 
only faster—a good deal of some-good-and- 
some-poor solo stuff on top with the ensemble 
(still very busy) underneath. Mr. Henderson, 
you can do better than this, too. 


* * * 


Teddy Joyce and His Orchestra 
Prelude in C sharp minor—Op. 3, No. 2 
(Rachmaninoff ) 
Holiday Express (J. Maccaffer). 
(H.M.V. B8273—Is. 6d.). 

Believe it or not—and it will probably be 
more of the not when you’ve heard it— 
this is the famous Prelude, the best known 
of all Rachmaninoff’s works. 

Somebody once told me that it was meant 
to depict a man buried alive. He regains 
consciousness in his coffin, slowly realises 
what has happened, and his frantic struggles 
to release himself before he is finally 
suffocated are told in the music. 

What my informant did not make clear 
was whether the tragedy was supposed to 
be an accident or a straightforward attempt 
at honest-to-goodness murder. If the latter, 
this version adds one crime to another, the 
only difference between the two being that 
the first one may not have been with malice 
aforethought. 
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But to say that a thing is a crime is not 
to say that it is not clever. Some crimes are 
the more fiendish for their very ingenuity. 
This is one of them. ‘‘Bob’’ Busby (Teddy 
Joyce’s pianist, late of Jack Payne’s Band) 
has most ingeniously paraphrased the work 
in hot concert form, and if Mr. Rachmaninoff 
should feel inclined to deal out to him the 
fate he devised for his mythical victim, it 
may be mainly because even a less meri- 
torious classic than this Op. 2, No. 3 
might have been spared the cruel indignity 
Messrs. Joyce and Busby have bestowed 
upon it. 

The other side is an arrangement by 
Jimmy Maccaffer, the band’s trumpet 
player, of one of his own compositions. I 
think it, too, fails by being too clever. Most 
of the band seem to have had a fair idea of 
what most of it was about, but the recorders 
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certainly hadn’t. Solos get lost in a hazy 
distance and the balance of the ensemble is 
often none too good either. 


* * * 


Ted Lewis and His Band (Am.) 

Jazznochracy (Hudson) 

White Heat (Hudson) 

(Brunswick 01966—2s. 6d.). 

Give a dog a bad name, and ...: but 
I can assure you I am not allowing the 
volatile little Ted’s rather murky past to 
influence me when I say that at the best 
these are only so-so. The fact of the matter 
is that ‘‘commercial’’ bands should not 
attempt hot music. There is no means by 
which they can avoid comparison with those 
who specialise in it, and in this case the 
comparison is no less odious than we have 
long been taught comparisons always are. 





Instrumental 


Herman Chitison gives another display of phenomenal technique 


Herman Chitison (piano solos) (N.) 

Swingin’ (Chitison) 

Harlem rhythm dance (Williams and 

Razaf) 
(Brunswick 01960—2s. 6d.). 

If you remember Herman Chitison’s first 
records— Honeysuckle Rose and Bugle call 
rag (Bruns. 01847), reviewed on p. 190 of 
the October 1934 GRraMoPpHONE—you will 
know exactly what to expect. 

These new ones are mostly the same thing 
all over again—phenomenal technique used 
to put over unusually clever stuff, played with 
a grand swing when the tempo isn’t too fast. 
Unfortunately, in Harlem rhythm dance it is, 
just as it was in Bugle call rag ; but Swingin’ 
is slower, and this is the side on which you 
may expend your superlatives without much 
fear of being disqualified for exaggerating. 
Mr. Chitison may not be as solid as people 
like, shall we say ‘“‘ Fats”? Waller? and 
I always have a slightly uncomfortable 
feeling that a decent puff of wind might 
blow him off his swing, but he certainly has 
a musical touch and knows how to get about 
on his instrument. 

You should not have to listen very long to 
Swingin’ to realise that it has more than a 
remote resemblance to another tune which 
has been enjoying a vogue with our dance 
bands after having been renamed lest its 
original title should prove a bit too much of 
a good thing for some of our more susceptible 
listeners-in. Whether Mr. Chitison or a 


certain Mr. Williams got the idea first I don’t 

know, but it certainly looks as though 

somebody has been borrowing somebody 

else’s ants, doesn’t it? 
* * * 

Brian Lawrence and his Quaglino Quartet 

Tiger Rag (La Rocca) (v by trio) 

Singin’ in the rain (Freed and Brown) 

(v by Brian Lawrence) 
(Panachord 25661—1s.). 

These may not be the sort of things that 
Rhythm Club recitalists would select as 
examples for a discourse on the serious 
development of hot music, but they are 
bright and lively, and if one cannot say 
they have swing in the best sense of the 
word, they certainly have pep. 

I am rather surprised that they have not 
more real swing. I happened to go into 
Quaglino’s after the theatre the other 
evening, and believe me I came away with 
the impression that the music of Brian 
Lawrence and his boys was the best inspira- 
tion in town for dancing. That violin of 
Brian’s is rather more suitable for Chicken 
Reel than Tiger Rag, but he is a lively little 
spark, and any little deficiencies in his 
instrumental style were more than com- 
pensated by the excellent work of the 
bass and guitar, abetted by the accordeon, 
and Jim Easton playing his baritone and a 
surprisingly good clarinet. After what I 
heard from him the other night, even Jim 
is a little disappointing in these records. 





Vocal 


Bob Crosby and the Dorseys—Ethel Waters goes “ Mayfair ” 


Bob Crosby with The Dorsey Brothers’ 
Orchestra (Am.) 
I ain’t gonna sin no mo (Conrad and 
Magidson) 
I couldn’t be mean to you (Adams and 


Green) 
(Brunswick 01927—2s. 6d.). 

The first side is another of those bright 
affairs inspired by the Negro revivalist 
meetings. Bob Crosby does it well and the 
Dorseys’ accompaniment is, as usual, neatly 
rhythmical. 

I couldn't be mean to you is a “com- 
mercial ”’ title, mentioned here because of 
its backing. 


Ethel Waters (Am. N.) with orchestra 

Dinah (Lewis, Young and Akst) 

When it’s sleepy time down South (Leon, 

Otis, Rene and Muse) 
(Brunswick 01975—2s. 6d.). 

This is all very nice and polite, but it is 
not the Ethel Waters we used to enjoy so 
much in the old days. Every day she is 
becoming more and more Mayfair. The 
pose does not fit. Harlem is much more fun 
than the affectation of Mayfair, and any 
way Mayfair and Harlem are not a good 
blend. Ep@ar JACKSON. 
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TUNING PICK-UPS 


by P. WILSON 


EFORE I embark on the principal subject of these notes, 

there is one item of general interest in connection with 
current broadcast transmissions to which I should refer. During 
the past few months a marked blasting has become evident 
on many transmissions of speech and some vocal items, but 
never so far as I recollect on instrumental music. The blasting 
seems to be somewhere in the 7,000-cycle region ; it can be 
eliminated entirely by cutting off the frequencies above 
about 5,000 cycles. 

When I originally encountered it I first of all suspected my 
speakers ; but change of speaker made no difference. Then I 
suspected my receiver and even went to the trouble of remaking 
part of it with some improvements which I had thought of 
since the original design was worked out. This made the 
blasting rather worse. After a while I began to notice that 
only particular types of microphone were guilty—those used 
by the announcers principally—and I remembered that 
modifications have been made in the Reisz microphones 
used for speech. I am pretty confident the trouble is there. 
I do not get the blasting on foreign transmissions and I have 
checked up both on the Hartley-Turner receiver whilst we had 
it for test and by inquiry from friends who possess other types 
of “ high fidelity ’ receivers. All disclose the same defect in 
the transmission, but few ordinary commercial receivers show 
it, presumably because their response does not go high enough 
in the scale. 

I have refrained from mentioning the matter until I became 
quite sure of my ground, but now I feel that many readers 
would like to have the information in case they strike the same 
trouble. Of course, the remedy is for the B.B.C. to bring 
their microphones up to date. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 

* * * * 

While there are very few pick-ups on the market which 
lend themselves to precise adjustments, I have found that 
something may be done to improve most types. I have not 
yet attempted to do anything in the way of tuning a crystal 
pick-up, and I hesitate to begin since the cartridge is hermetic- 
ally sealed. This type must therefore be excluded from the 
notes which follow. Fortunately, I have found that the 
samples which have passed through my hands have had almost 
the identical characteristics of their class, standard or 
de luxe, so that the need for tuning is not so obvious. 

The chief points of attack in the electro-magnetic types 
are the pivot clamping and the fish-tail damping. At one 
time I tried to make a moving-iron pick-up with “‘ free pivots,” 
but I found that, do as I would, high notes were severely 
attenuated. If a reasonable high note response is required 
some form of spring control at the armature pivots seems to be 
essential. Usually this spring control is secured by clamping 
the armature in some way between blocks of rubber. The 
main reason for this is to enable the needle screw to be 
situated in the rocking axis, thereby reducing inertia. Some- 
times it is supposed that these blocks of rubber are for the 
purpose of damping. But this is a mistaken notion. So far 
as the leverage motion of the armature is concerned, their 
damping effort is negligibly small, whilst for transverse 
motion it is non-existent—or should be if the rocking axis 
of the armature is properly chosen. It is quite feasible to 
obtain the required degree of spring control by means of 
metallic springs. E.M.G. do it successfully and other folk 
have only failed because the springs have been too strong and 
the magnetic gaps too small. 

Now the interesting thing about this spring control is this: 
As it is increased beyond a certain point a high note peak 
begins to appear in the response curve. Usually this is in the 
3,000-cycle region. The location of the peak in the scale, 
however, does not seem to depend upon the magnitude of the 


spring control, but its strength does. As the leverage motion 
of the armature is made stiffer so the strength of the peak 
goes up, its position in the scale remaining unaltered. Evidently 
the peak is a characteristic of the armature and not of the 
control. A little research shows that it is the second harmonic 
of transverse vibration of the armature considered as a free- 
free bar. The fundamental mode, and in fact every odd mode, 
of transverse vibration is suppressed by virtue of the pivoting 
of the armature and no amount of damping at the pivot will 
affect the even harmonics. This will sound very abstruse, 
I dare say, to many readers, but so long as you take my word 
for it and for what it implies it doesn’t much matter whether 
you understand it or not ! 

Most pick-ups get their high note response through transverse 
vibration of the armature and by virtue of this second 
harmonic peak. If the peak is too strong its magnitude may 
be reduced by slackening off the spring control at the pivots. 
But here a word of warning is necessary. The spring control 
has another function in most pick-ups : that of counteracting 
the overbalancing pull of the magnetic field. If you slacken 
off too much you will in effect arrive at the position of having a 
negative spring and the last result will be worse than the first. 
The order of the day, therefore, is a little at a time. 

The sharpness of the high note peak depends on the damping 
in the pick-up. This damping must have resistance or 
energy-absorption characteristics and not those of a spring. 
The most effective positions for it are the two ends of the 
armature, that is, the needle point and the fish-tail. The 
former indicates one of the virtues of non-metallic needles : 
they are all to some extent self-damping, though the triangular 
fibre is the most effective in this respect, The high note peaks 
are always flatter when non-metallic needles are used, so that 
the general characteristic is smoother and less keen, and 
since the production of surface noise depends to a large extent 
on the sharpness of a high note peak, the surface noise with a 
non-metallic needle is usually less pronounced. There are other, 
and not all of them happy, effects that arise from the use of 
non-metallic needles, but this is not the place to discuss them. 

Most pick-ups have some form of damping at the fish-tail 
nowadays, but only too often this is not very effective in its 
absorption of energy at the particular frequency which is 
obstreperous. There is, unfortunately, very little space in 
which the damping arrangements can operate and in small 
quantities materials like rubber do not absorb high-frequency 
vibrations very readily. They function better if they are 
compressed, but in a pick-up the very compression has 
untoward effects on the leverage motion of the armature and 
therefore on the impedance to motion for low notes. This 
leads to excessive record wear. 

Until recently the best material I had come across for 
damping purposes was that commercially known as Art Gum, 
but it is very fragile. Messrs. Rothermel have now sent me a 
sheet of soft Viscaloid which seems to me to be about as near 
perfection as ever we are likely to see and it is unaffected by 
water, air or light. Its damping efficiency is almost as great 
as that of the human thumb, than which there is no better ! 

I will wager that most pick-ups will be improved by the 
substitution of Viscaloid for the usual rubber damping. It is 
obtainable only in sheet form, either yy in. or 4 in. thick. 

Well, I must halt here for the moment. In a further article, 
I propose to set at rest the minds of a number of readers who 
have written to me asking for detailed instructions for tuning 
a Meltrope pick-up. The special points about that particular 
pick-up for this purpose are, firstly, that I happen to know all 
that is known about it, and secondly that it is constructed so as 
to be easily adjusted. So, as Henry Hall would say, Here’s 
to the next time ! 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Rothermel-Brush Piezo Pick-up 
De Luxe Model Price 4 guineas 

At last we are able to publish some details—the results of 
prolonged tests with the Rothermel-Brush Piezo pick-ups— 
of the de luxe crystal pick-up. 

The figures below were obtained using a potentiometer of 
250,000 ohms. Otherwise the tests were carried out under 
the same conditions as were those on the standard model, 
namely, with a valve voltmeter, H.M.V. constant frequency 
records and Pyramid Radiogram needles. 





The De Luxe Crystal Pick-up 


Frequency. Voltage : ao Frequency. Voltage sae 
7,720 5 1,035 1-3 
6,650 “4 993 1-3 
6,120 “4 893 1-2 
5,550 5 773 1-4 
5,160 4 526 1-5 
4,700 *65 445 1-9 
4,450 1-1 340 2-2 
3,900 1-5 261 2-9 
3,540 1-7 205 2-5 
3,015 1-5 150 30 
2,512 1-1 104 4-9 
2,075 1-1 79 4°5 
1,788 1+3 52-4 5-6 
1,579 1-2 33-3 9-0 





As has been explained in THE GRAMOPHONE, this crystal 
pick-up being a capacitative device obeys exactly opposite 
laws to the electro-magnetic type. Thus the effect of reducing 
the value of resistance shunted across the latter type is to 
reduce high notes, whereas in the present case reducing the 
shunt value attenuates the strength of the lower frequencies. 


The principal difference between the characteristic of this 
de-luxe model as compared with the standard type is that 
the response, whilst rather longer and stronger at both ends 
of the scale, is distinctly smoother. Note particularly the 
absence of a marked peak in the 3,000—4,000 cycle region. 
Notice also the more uniform rise in output below 1,000 cycles. 
At 33 cycles the needle traversed the grooves perfectly ! 


It is this smoothness of characteristic that one appreciates 
most about the reproduction, whilst the virile attack, clearness 
of detai] and the general broadness of tone are still maintained. 
It is significant, too, that although the response in the treble 
is somewhat stronger, surface noise is less intense. Moreover, 
needle buzz has been reduced to negligible proportions even 
on difficult records. 

Mechanically the design is a great improvement on the 
previous model. The carrying-arm fulfils all the conditions to 
enable negligible alignment errors to be obtained, the pick-up 
cartridge is insulated from its casing and from the arm, 
thereby minimising arm resonances, and the pick-up head 
folds back so that one gets a clear view of the needle aperture, 
thus facilitating needle insertion. 


One point we have not so far mentioned, and it is one about 
which we have had many enquiries, is that this piezo pick-up 
is suitable for use with non-metallic needles, whether of the 
round-shanked fibre or of the Burmese Colour or Voltwood 





varieties. In fact, the reproduction of certain types of record, 
such as chamber music, is definitely enhanced by their use 
and there is the added advantage of a lower surface noise to 
music ratio. 


The H.M.V. Console Superhet Five 
Model 444 
Specification. 


Frequency Changer :—Marconi MX40 Valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :—Marconi VMS4 Valve. 

Second Detector and L.F. :—Marconi MH D4 Valve. 

Power Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valve. 

Power Output :—2 Watts (approz.). 

Rectifier :—Marconi MU12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. Transformer. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Wavelength Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 Cycles. 

Consumption :—70 Watts (approz.). 

Tone Control, Silent Tuning and Anti-static Controls, Q.A.V.C. 
Mains Aerial, and Provision for. Pick-up and Auziliary 
Speaker. 


Price 17 guineas 


Apart from the obvious advantage of not having to provide 
a separate pedestal for a console type receiver, it has an added 
attraction over the table set in that breathing space for the 
speaker is more generous, thus minimising tendency towards 
cabinet resonance. On the other hand there is the dis- 
advantage that the speaker is placed nearer the floor and 
absorption, owing to carpets and other furnishings, is likely 
to be higher. 

There is a growing demand for the two-piece set, i.e., where 
receiver and speaker are in their own respective cabinets, and 
when manufacturers have 
the courage to produce such 
equipment then the speaker 
height and position will rest 
entirely with the user. 

However, there is no 
undue absorption with this 
latest product of Hayes. 
One feature which strikes 
us very forcibly, and it is 
one we have commented 
upon in many previous 
reports, is the strength of 
the treble register. Whereas 
in many previous instru- 
ments the best balance of 
tone has only been obtain- 
able with the tone-control 
set for maximum high 
notes, there are high notes 
and to spare in this console. 
With the majority of trans- 
missions we find that very 
little beyond the half-way 
mark towards the maximum 
high note setting of the tone 
control gives the ideal bal- 
ance. In organ transmissions 
where range in the bass is extended nearly full brilliance 
is best. 

This extended treble range is all to the good and we applaud 
the policy. 

The bass and lower middle registers are very well represented 
and are excellently defined, percussion instruments particu- 
larly. But, here again the extended treble range has its effect 
in making the aggressiveness of these registers less apparent ; 





The newest H.M.V. Receiver, 
Model 444 
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and we are convinced that the bass generally would be aggres- 
sive with a less pronounced treble. The 150-200 cycles region, 
which if over-emphasised produces that well-known ‘“‘ plummy”’ 
tone, is more subdued than of yore. 


The efficiency of the receiver as a whole is very high indeed ; 
all European broadcasts that have any programme value in 
this country can be heard without distracting interference or 
fading. The A.V.C. system takes care of the latter effectively 
and if mush and other background noises become too pro- 
minent, one has always recourse to the silent tuning anti- 
static device and to the tone-control. 

As will be gathered from the illustration, the tuning scales 
and controls are very conveniently placed for ease of operation, 
but what is not so clear is the excellent finish of the cabinet. 
Like the rest of the equipment, it is one of the outstanding 
efforts of the Gramophone Company. 


Voltwood Needles Price 9d. for 3 


As their name implies, these needles are of the non-ferreous 
family. There are four grades available, namely, Extra 
Loud, Loud, Medium and Pick-up. 

They seem to have most of the attributes of a satisfactory 
non-metallic needle. So far as we can tell they are made of 
some kind of synthetic material which is tough rather than 
hard, it is not brittle and does not easily split. This is as it 
should be, since otherwise sudden curvatures of the grooves 
would invariably result in frequent breaking of the points. 
As it is one is not troubled overmuch by this ; we managed 
to play as many as six 12-inch sides without having recourse 
to the sharpener, this using an appropriate sound-box and a 
variety of recordings including vocal, piano, orchestral and 
dance. With an ordinary mass-produced ‘“ steel ’? sound-box 
we were not quite so successful, the number being reduced 
to three and with this there was also some loss in detail and 
range, as well as a reduction in volume. This latter is not so 
marked as one would expect and changing the grade, say from 
medium to extra loud, or by inserting the needle a little 
further into the socket, provides some compensation. 

The quality the needles give is very similar to that of fibres 
though somewhat thinner in tone. On the other hand, detail 
is often a little cleaner. All the little roughnesses which steel 
needles exhibit are eliminated; indeed, the smooth, suave 
quality, especially of massed strings and the wood-wind 
family, is perhaps the salient virtue of these Voltwoods. 


The Goldring Pick-up 
Model 33/5 Price 18s. 


Of the electro-magnetic type this pick-up is designed for use 
with an ordinary acoustic gramophone tone-arm or with a 
separate pick-up carrying-arm. 

With the pick-up is a volume control of 35,000-ohms value 
ready wired, so that all one need do is to connect the two free 
leads to the input of an L.F. amplifier or to the pick-up sockets 
of a wireless set. 


The casing is fitted with a universal adaptor of fairly wide 
range and ensures a firm 
grip on carrying-arms 
of different diameters. 

Since the type and 
inertia of a carrving- 
arm can have a marked 
effect upon the response 
to low frequencies of a 
pick-up, it is perhaps 
well to explain here 
that the voltage output 





The Goldring Pick-up Head and Volume 
Control 

readings tabulated below were obtained with the pick-up 

clamped to a Meltrope adjustable arm. A Moullin meter, 
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H.M.V. constant frequency records and Pyramid Radiogram 
needles were the other components used in the tests. The 
volume control was set to give maximum output. 


As will be seen from the table the pick-up has a fairly long 
response, though there are a number of small peaks. There 
is quite a useful output as low as 33 cycles and it is on the 
credit side that in the large amplitude grooves at this frequency 
the pick-up does not exhibit excessive needle chatter or 
otherwise show signs of discomfort. 


Frequency. Voltage Output. Frequency. Voltage Output. 
,160 ‘l 993 3 
4,700 2 893 +35 

4,450 3 7133 “5 
3,900 “45 526 4 
3,540 “7 445 65 
3,015 8 340 65 
2,512 4 261 1:2 
2,075 3 150 1-1 
1,788 +45 104 +35 
1,579 *45 79 6 
1,362 3 52-4 3 
1,035 3 33-3 +25 





With medium tone needles the pick-up gives quite a 
creditable performance on normal records ; the reproduction 
is clean and articulate, just a trifle edgy in the treble at large 
volume levels, but with no tendency to over-emphasise the 
lower frequencies. The trough at 104 cycles evidently has 
some advantage since most moving-coil speakers have a 
resonance at this point, and the result is that the response in 
this region tends to be smoother and definition generally 


‘improved. 


We did not explore beneath the casing of the instrument, 
but we are quite satisfied about the general finish and con- 
struction of both pick-up and volume control. They are both 
robust and neat, the latter being very smooth in action. 


—_——— —-- <> — 


Tweeter Kits 


As a direct result of the publicity accorded to the Rothermel- 
Brush Piezo-Electric speakers and in particular the R-155 
tweeter, Rothermels have now produced a Tweeter Kit. 
This includes the piezo tweeter speaker, two 1 mfd. condensers, 
one :05 mfd. non-inductive condenser and one Centralab 
25,000-ohm. graded Radiohm potentiometer. 


Methods of adapting this kit to suit the various types of 
output stage were described and shown diagrammatically in 
last month’s GRAMOPHONE. The kit is now available at the 
price of 32s. 6d. from dealers or direct from R. A. Rothermel 
Ltd., Canterbury Road, London, N.W.6. 





Loud Speakers sent to the “Gramophone” 
Office are demonstrated on a 


GODFREY SET 


Built 1929 


SO GOOD IN 1935 THAT IT IS STILL USED AS THE 
STANDARD FOR COMPARISON 





F. E. GODFREY (Radio) Ltd. S.cHeNss EWS 
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Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 


MORE NEW 


REAT activity in the radio and gramophone trades is 

manifest just now. Already Murphy Radio have 
announced in the national press their intentions for 1935, the 
gramophone companies have wielded the axe effectively with 
regard to popular records,and now comes news of new instru- 
ments by Decca, G.E.C., H.M.V. and Marconiphone, as well 
as an increase in the price of one instrument in the H.M.V. 
range. There is also a real surprise for potential purchasers 
of H.M.V. radio-gramophones. But read on. 





Decca 

“Robot Control ’’ is the new Decca slogan. This by virtue 
of the fact that in their newest instrument, the Jubilee Radio- 
gram, all the manual operations—tuning, wavechange, volume 
and mains switching—are controlled by a single knob. It is 
an A.C. superhet incorporating A.V.C. and has a power stage 
capable of delivering 3°5 watts undistorted output. The 
price is 18 guineas. 

The instrument derives its name from the fact that this is 
Jubilee year. 


Marconiphone 

Jubilee year is being celebrated by the release of more new 
instruments. This time by Marconiphone. Their Jubilee 
models include a radio-gramophone (Model 287), a console 
receiver (Model 297) and a table-type set (Model 264). 
All are superhets. To say that the chassis incorporated in 
each model are identical would be untrue, as each design calls 
for certain mechanical modifications, but at any rate the basic 
circuits are very similar. All. incorporate A.V.C., silent 
tuning, image suppressor, tone compensated volume 
control and mains aerial, and the receivers are fitted with 
pick-up sockets. The cabinet design of the radiogram is 
particularly attractive and in many ways is similar to that of 
the 292. 

The prices are: Model 264, 12} guineas ; Model 297, 17 
guineas ; and Model 287, 22 guineas. We shall have more to 
say of these Jubilee models later. 

Incidentally the Marconiphone 292 radio-gramophone forms 
the subject matter of an extremely fine brochure in which the 
instrument is beautifully portrayed. The full specification is 
given and its qualifications as a de-luxe type entertainer are 
set out to the fullest advantage. 

As an example of the publicity man’s art the brochure is 
irreproachable. It is gratis from all Marconiphone dealers. 


H.M.V. 


From the Gramophone Co. Ltd. comes the news of three 
new superhet models, namely the 441, a table-type receiver ; 
the console, Model 444, which is reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue; and a radiogram, Model 541. Their respective prices are 
123,17 and 22 guineas. Each is fitted with A.V.C. and a silent 
tuning anti-static device. The undistorted output of 2 watts 
is common to all the models. 

As from February Ist the Duo-Diffusion Autoradiogram, 
Model 580, will be increased in price from 48 to 52 guineas. 

From the same date each purchaser of an H.M.V. radiogram 
will receive a presentation album of three records. which have 
been specially chosen to form the nucleus of a record library. 
Each album has six pockets and contains a list of specially 
recommended discs. For the first: batch of albums the follow- 
ing titles have been chosen’: two items from the Pirates of 
Penzance by members of the D’Oyly’ Carte Opera Company, 
two ballads by John McCormack, and Preludium and Berceuse 
(Jarnefelt) by John Barbirolli and his orchestra. 
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INSTRUMENTS 


The Murphy Programme 

Although some of the Murphy 1934 instruments have been 
reduced in price, notably the A.24, B.24, and the Console 
receivers A.24C and D.24C, the A.24R.G. radio-gramophone 
has actually been increased in price from £24 to “£26. Nor 
will any of these models be discontinued. .So long as there is 
a demand so there will be a supply. 


The future intentions of Murphy Radio may be summarised 
as follows. 


April Ist will mark the introduction of eight new instru- 
ments : a battery set, an A.C. table model, a universal (D.C. 
or A.C.) table model, two consoles, A.C. and A.C./D.C., and 
three radio-gramophones, two A.C. and one universal instru- 
ment. The price range is between £11 and £25 5s. 


On July Ist five other models, including console receivers 
and radio-gramophones for A.C. and D.C. mains, will be 
introduced. All these will be higher priced instruments 
ranging from £18 15s. for the A.C. receiver to £29 5s. for the 
radio-gramophone. 


There’s the full programme—and it needed not a little 
courage for him of the pipe to announce it—so now you 
pays your money and takes your choice. 


GEC. 


So far there is only one addition to the G.E.C. range ; this is 
the Droitwich Super 5. It is an A.C. superhet receiver of the 
table type with a self-contained aerial, static suppressor, 
A.V.C., pick-up sockets, and a silencing key for disconnecting 
the internal speaker when it is desired to use an extension 
speaker. There is also a Shadowband visual tuning indicator 
which shows when the receiver is correctly tuned to a given 
station by focussing a shadow on the scale. The price of the 
receiver has been fixed at 12 guineas. 


G.E.C., have also introduced the ‘‘ Tuneon ”’ indicator. This 
is a neon-filled three-electrode tube intended only for use as 
a visual tuning indicator in an A.V.C. receiver. When 
appropriately connected the correct tuning point is indicated 
when the glow is of maximum length. 


As you were 

After a brief sojourn in Bradford the J. & M. speaker (now 
renamed the “ Jaggar’’) has returned to his old haunt at 
Leeds Road, Deighton, Huddersfield, where his progenitors, 
J. & M. Reproducers, intend to keep him under their own 
careful guardianship. 


Replacements 

It may not be generally known amongst gramophone 
dealers and laymen that replacement parts for almost every 
spring type gramophone motor that was, or still is, made in 
any quantity can be obtained from that doyen house of the 
gramophone trade, Dulcetto-Polyphon Ltd., Newman Street, 
W.1. 

It was a great surprise when Gordon Willis conducted us 
round the huge storerooms to see rack after rack of governor 
spindles, governors, worms and worm wheels, mains spindles, 
springs and spring barrels, etc., of the many types and sizes 
necessary for the repair of the numberless types of motors 
that have appeared from time to time. This replacement 
stock, however, takes but little of the total floor space of the 
total area available, the major portion being occupied by 
radio and gramophone merchandise of every conceivable 
kind. 
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STEEL—COLD STEEL 


O the newcomer to the world of recordéd music, whether 

it be via an acoustic gramophone or a radio-gramophone, 
the phrase which serves as the title of these notes may well 
strike a note of challenge. He need have no fear. ‘‘ Cold 
Steel ” was coined, so far as the nomenclature of the gramo- 
phone was concerned, by a pioneer of fibres some years ago 
and has since been colloquialised by all keen fibrists. On the 
other hand, we have heard fibre needles referred to by steel 
users, especially in the earlier days, as ‘‘ Wood—Dead Wood.” 
But as we explained in The Cult of the Fibre Needle (December 
1934 and January 1935) this epithet is only applicable when 
the correct conditions of use have not been attained. 


Curiously enough the Cold Steel epithet was conferred for 
precisely the same reasons. We repeat, newcomers need 
have no fear. 

We all remember the early days of the gramophone when 
mechanical conditions appertaining to the recording and 
reproduction of records were not so well understood as they are 
to-day ; when the alignment of an average tone-arm showed 
anything between 10 and 20 degrees error, when sound-boxes 
were regarded as merely a means of extracting sounds from 
the record, and not as scientific instruments, when side- 
pressure was allowed full play, when such important develop- 
ments as the exponential law were not recognised, and when 
the material used for records was greatly inferior to the 
“stock ” used to-day. Yes, and when the steel needle was 
simply a thin conical pointed piece of steel with little or no 
uniformity in the shape of the point and later when the first 
pick-ups were introduced, stiffly pivoted, heavily damped and 
mounted on short and perfectly straight carrying-arms. 
It was then that fibre users referred gloatingly to the butchery 
of records. And no wonder. Present-day records used 
under those conditions would have a shorter life still, simply 
by virtue of the fact that the range of frequencies recorded 
to-day is much wider and consequently the groove walls, 
especially in heavy..bass passages where amplitudes are 
larger, are thinner. 

This wearing and tearing of records coupled with the 
relatively high intensity of surface noise was, no doubt, 
responsible for the introduction of non-metallic needles. 
But to-day conditions are vastly different. Indeed, one 
thing which surprised us greatly some time ago when con- 
ducting wear tests with two new records of the same make 
and title and made by the same artist, one played a given 
number of times with steel needles and the other the same 
number of playings with non-metallic needles on the same 
instrument under appropriate conditions, was not the 
negligible wear caused by the latter, but the relatively small 
amount of wear which the steel needles caused. Granted, 
wear was more pronounced than with the non-metallic 
needles, but that is understandable. Wherever two materials 
are brought into contact with each other and stresses are 
set up, one of them is sure to show signs of wear. That’s 
logic, isn’t it? 

Although those two records had been played nigh upon a 
hundred time, grey lines, those tell-tale signs of wear, were 
only just discernible on the steel-played disc and reproduction 
was not too seriously impaired. The grooves of the other disc 
showed signs of deterioration too, but it required a very 
powerful lens to detect it and there was no audible falling 
off in quality. 

The moral is that although there is a greater percentage of 
wear with steel needles as compared with non-metallic needles, 
if the former are used under satisfactory conditions, there is 
no reason at all why records should not have a long and useful 
life; and to define this we consider that from 70 to 80 playings 
may be regarded as a good average life. 

What are satisfactory conditions? you may ask. Precisely 
the same as those for non-metallic needles : good alignment, 


a free tone-arm, a well-designed sound-box or pick-up, a’ 
dynamically levelled instrument—for side-pressure is of 
equal importance with steel as with non-metallic needles 
though there are no needle-point breakdowns to reveal adverse 
conditions—a motor of uniform speed and, of course, suitable 
needles. 

Again, you may ask what type must one regard as being 
suitable? The answer to this question must necessarily be 
indirect. To the ordinary layman trial and error is the only 
test available. No matter what type of sound-box or pick-up 
is used, invariably one finds that a certain type of needle will 
give better results than any other, and when this has been 
ascertained it is only common-sense to use that particular 
type only. For example, experience has taught us that the 
Pyramid Radiogram needle, which, by the way, is of the 
semi-permanent type, each point being good for approximately » 
a quarter-of-an-hour’s playing time, not more, gives good 
all-round results with a Meltrope sound-box, and a stubby 
pointed type of needle of the loud tone variety gives rather 
better quality on the Decca Portrola radiogram than other types. 

One little tip to remember is, that when in doubt try medium 
tone needles ; in fact, we find this grade the most satisfactory 
of all for general use. They usually give a lower surface noise 
to music ratio, less needle buzz than the louder tone varieties 
and in some cases clearer detail, whilst still providing a good 
volume level. Many of the fine tone needles, unless provided 
with a special grip, are sometimes difficult to hold firmly in 
the needle socket with resulting buzzing and variable repro- 
duction. Furthermore, surface noise, though somewhat 
reduced, is inclined to develop into a hissing sound which is 
of a more penetrative character than normally and is apt to 
be more distracting, especially when playing chamber music 
records or less serious music scored in the lighter vein. 

It is well worth taking a little initial trouble in this trial and 
error business—it is something that will not require repetition 
unless a change of sound-box, pick-up or complete instrument 
is made. As a start one could get three brands of needles, 
medium tone for preference, and play through one side of a 
familiar record, once with each brand. Listen intently. Note 
the intensity and quality of surface noise ; the more distributed 
this is, the less pronounced is the peakiness ; note also the 
individual timbres of the various instruments and detect, if 
you can, any variation in detail from needle to needle, always 
choosing a part of the record that requires well defining. Do 
not make the mistake of choosing a too involved passage in 
the music when comparing for definition or the chances of 
forming a definite opinion will be lessened. A good record 
for this test is Columbia L2336, part 3 of Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto in D for violin and orchestra. 

Try, too, a vocal record of an artist with whose voice you 
are familiar, preferably a tenor or soprano. Play it once with 
each needle, compare the surface noise as before, listen to the 
explosive consonants, whether they are more pronounced 
with one needle than with the others, again as a check on 
smoothness of response. 

Carry out similar tests with another familiar disc, this time 
one having a fair amount of solo or concerted work for the 
bass instruments. By this means you will very soon form 
a pretty shrewd idea which needle is best suited to the 
instrument generally. In short, the procedure boils down to 
finding a needle with a characteristic that is as near in tune 
with the sound-box or pick-up and, in general, with the rest 
of the instrument, acoustic or electric. 

So you see, although it is not practicable for the layman to 
tune a ‘‘ steel’ sound-box or a pick-up for a given needle, 
one can often compromise by careful choice of needle. Many 
times there is quite a considerable improvement in the perform: 
ance of an instrument once a suitable needle has been found. 
What is equally important, record wear will be minimised. 

potty 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


The King 

The record of the King’s Christmas Day Empire broadcast 
is now on sale to his loyal subjects for 3s., and the proceeds will 
be given to the Industrial Welfare Society by order of His 
Majesty. The number is RCS2717 (H.M.V.). The cover of 
this month’s H.M.V. supplement bears an excellent portrait 
of His Majesty. 

Cc. M..C, 

Readers will share our regret that new work in the North 
takes C. M. Crabtree out of our radius, which deprives us of 
his able and stimulating criticism of chamber music. One 
of THE GRAMOPHONE’s oldest and best friends will step into 
the breach—Alec Robertson, who some will remember as 
** Newman Passage ”’ in our childish days. 


Mr. Scholes 

Mr. Percy Scholes, whose book The Puritan and Music 
was reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE last month, has been 
awarded the degree of Docteur és Lettres by Lausanne 
University. This is the first time in four hundred years that 
Lausanne has given a degree for musical research. Congratula- 
tions ! 


Key Records 

“The catalogue you can hear”’ is already proving itself 
a boon to dealer and customer. A new era in record-buying 
has arrived. Even if you do not want any particular record 
it is worth while to go into your dealer’s and hear a key record. 
It is a fascinating game of guess-work even if you do not buy 
anything. But you will. 


Vincenzo Bellini 

Bellini died a hundred years ago next September. Italy 
is already celebrating the anniversary, and his native town 
Catania in Sicily has been en féte throughout January, with 
Gino Marinuzzi conducting Norma, I Puritani, Beatrice di 
Tenda, and I Capuleti ed 1 Montecchi. At La Scala, Milan, 
Toti dal Monte and Tito Schipa appeared in La Sonnambula 
on New Year’s Day. 


Radio-Luxembourg 

Among B.B.C. artists who have been indulging in some 
shrewd digs at the sponsored programmes from Radio- 
Luxembourg are Leslie Henson and Leonard Henry; _ but 
apart from this there has been little sign from the B.B.C. or 
the Press—always excepting the Radio Pictorial, which gives 
the English programmes from foreign stations—that the 
majority of licence-holders seem to tune in to Luxembourg 
for their entertainment on Sundays. 

““The Veteran’? of our contemporary the Sound Wave 
refers in the January issue to the power of Press censorship. 

** As our readers know,”’ he writes, ‘‘ we hold no brief for 
commercial broadcasting, but there will be many differences 
of opinion about the non-publication of the programmes of 
Radio-Paris and, now, Luxembourg. The latter was the one 
bright spot of the often dismal British Sunday, but we notice 
that it has disappeared from the columns, not only of the 
newspaper combine, but also from a Sunday paper which 
for a long time has flaunted its total independence of anything 
and anybody. We ourselves shall continue, however, to tune 
in on Radio-Paris and Luxembourg, just to see what’s going 
on.” 

Radio-Paris, incidentally, appears to have given up English 
sponsored programmes for some time, but Radio-Luxembourg 
is flourishing and from mid-day to midnight on Sundays the 
curious listener may hear a flood of light music interspersed 
with the occasionally very droll efforts of British advertisers 
to acquire microphone technique in extolling the virtues of 
their wares. 

We, too, hold no brief for commercial broadcasting, though 
one of our Editors, Christopher Stone, is deeply interested in 
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the possibilities of it as a source of strength to the industrial 


revival. But we should like to back up the Sound Wave in 
making it clear that the opposition to commercial broadcasting 
in this country is manifestly not from the public itself nor from 
the B.B.C. (which has latterly shown far more latitude in 
advertising than in earlier days), but from the Press, which 
alone sees this inevitable offshoot of radio as a menace to its 


prosperity. 
BOOK REVIEWS 


The Man Liszt, by Ernest Newman. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

Only a hair’s-breadth chance made this important book 
possible. Liszt’s first mistress, Countess d’Agoult, wrote her 
memoirs, but did not publish them ; the manuscript passed 
by inheritance to her and Liszt’s grandson, M. Daniel Ollivier ; 
the composer and his later mistress, Princess Wittgenstein, 
had therefore no chance of destroying it, which they certainly 
would have done if given the chance. 

The Liszt legend grew and thrived with the years, planted 
by himself and the Princess, and fostered by misleading 
biographies. It might weil be thought to be established for all 
time. But now those devastating memoirs have been given 
to the world, and the legend has shrivelled and died. 

Here is its momument, erected with the inevitability of 
the finest Gothic. The legend, indeed, is dead, but the real 
Liszt lives at last, not the saintly Abbé of fiction, but a human 
creature of noble impulses and contemptible actions, pathetic 
victim of his inordinate vanity and weakness, helplessly 
dependent always on the love of women and incapable of 
behaving with any sort of decency towards them. 

Countess d’Agoult gladly faced social ostracism for his 
sake, and devoted the best part of her life to him throughout 
the turbulent first years of his career. Her reward was to be 
grossly slandered by Liszt and Princess Wittgenstein, who 
spread the legend of the innocent young musician enticed 
and exploited by a designing woman, whereas the very 
reverse was the case. Her memoirs and the letters now 
available triumphantly prove this. 

The Princess fared better than the Countess, but she was 
unable to achieve marriage with her idol. The mere mention 
of it drove him to a monastic cell, from which he woild 
emerge secretly to feast and drink—to drink far too much— 
at “ wild parties ’’ which he never could resist. 

Though Mr. Newman is ruthless in his exposure of the 
spectacular failings of his subject, he does not obscure the 
lovable qualities nor deny his many virtues. He has made, 
in fact, an entrancing and sympathetic study of an almost 
incomprehensible dual nature, more provocative of pity than 
horror. 

As the title implies, there is more of Liszt the man than 
Liszt the musician in the book, but never did a man’s life and 
character, as now revealed, better explain his own music. 

F ¢. 


Intelligent Listening to Music, by William Johnson. Pitman. 
5s 


This book, by an author familiar to readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, does much to justify its title : but it is curious 
that Mr. Johnson, who I feel sure is a skilled teacher, has so 
little to say about aural training in itself ; upon which, after all, 
everything els2 depends in regard to the kind of listening for 
which he is legislating. 

Not otherwise will a listener untrained in this respect—and 
of course it means a good deal of hard work—recognise the 
“thematic, rhythmic, and harmonic material’? used by 
composers. But the question is whether other types of 
listening are not also valid. Most of those who used the 
promenade season ticket in Sidgwick’s delightful book enjoyed 
themselves in their very different ways. A thousand listeners 
means a thousand different impressions of a work. 

For the rest, this well printed and illustrated book, packed 
with information and thoroughly up to date, should prove 
of much use to those who are in a position to benefit from it. 

A. R. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


N Australian reader asks for more records of the best 

Handel—including the less familiar oratorio, cantata and 
opera airs. There are some magnificent things in the operas, 
about which Walker, Squire, Ford and others have written 
and lectured. One can get cheap editions of many unfamiliar 
songs—Ascherberg’s, Novello’s, Oxford Press’s, Stainer and 
Bell’s—ample choice. The recording of the grand Israel 
double choruses might surely by now be attempted. Handel, 
like Bach, has suffered from a surfeit of performances of a too 
limited selection—not always of the finest music. While 
we are glad to find people attracted to these composers by 
any means whatever, we feel that much would be gained by 
a fresh outlook : a cutting away of some weak timber and the 
bringing to light of new shoots. One of the best pieces of 
“musical appreciation ’’—the sort of thing that musicians 
mean when they use the term—is for anybody to spend a 
shilling on a copy of Messiah, play it through (or get it played) 
and decide which parts of it are first class and which not. 
A couple of hours thus spent, in self-activity with voice, 
fingers and wits, are worth a lot of reading about the music, 
useful though that may be. 


The B.B.C. is doing excellent work, on its Jekyll side, by 
digging deeper its Foundations of Music. In the current 
quarter its devotion to Handel offers us a means of widening 
knowledge. I hope the recorders will back up this scheme 
with some choice extracts from the best of Handel. I wanted 
to list, for one of my books, a few records of Handel’s florid 
operatic airs. Do you think I could find them? Columbia 
once recorded Allin in Furibondo, a grand rager from 
Parthenope, but it is long withdrawn. (This ancient recording 
now sounds like a storm in a tea-cup.) The few florid arias 
in the catalogues are from oratorios. Handel’s operas contain 
some splendid things. Singers are a lazy race. We know the 
shining exceptions. 


Are Gramofans Club-able ? 


Marking the frequent exhortations of the numerous Book- 
of-the-Month Clubs (the New Yorker speaks of one book’s 
being “‘ clubbed into insensibility ’’), I wondered if a Record- 
of-the-Month Club is practicable, and desirable? Which 
Dictator-Selector-Detective (Dictector?) will Spring his choice 
upon a thirsting world of gramofans? 


The Psychology of Applause 


A columnist in a musical contemporary remarked upon the 
newspaper letters that followed some applause in a Prom. 
concerto. Odd that we are supposed not to clap during a 
symphony, but may still do so in a concerto. Why is this? 
I suppose it is survival of soloist-glorification. ‘‘ Survival,” 
did I say? That will never die. But some good thinkers 
defend applause as giving us a chance to release emotion. 
Other ways have been suggested—silent handkerchief-waving, 
and the like ; but there is no doubt of the relief that noise- 
making gives. Odd that after lovely sounds any should feel 
constrained to make ugly ones! I think there is a good 
deal in the psychological argument about applause being a 
needful, mild emotion-purge ; and there is no more connection 
between the movements of many symphonies than between 
those of a suite. What is the gramophonist’s angle? He can 
get relief by talking, between movements, or making his own 
interval for refreshments. I am inclined to think this a good 
idea ; let the movement sink in ; very often, repeat it. But 
is the sharper purge of clapping (especially when lots of us 
join) not the better? But who has clapped a record? Yet 
why not? Does the experience of readers support the 
“ emotion-release ’’ theory of applause, or not? 


A good speculative little book, that discusses this and other 
problems of music, is Frank Howes’s The Borderland of Music 
and Psychology (Kegan Paul). 


Critical Criteria 

In making up my short list for December 1934 of some of 
the year’s records which stood out in my mind, I added a note 
reminding readers that I do not now see all the orchestral 
music. One pair of items that I should gladly have included 
(only they happened to go to C. M. C.) is the Cologne Chamber 
Orchestra’s Handel extracts : Parlophone R1933—4. I endorse 
C. M. C.’s high praise (November, page 216), and venture to 
remind you of the chief criterion in judging all string recording : 
can you hear the bowing ?—that is, could a fiddler write down 
the various bowings that are used and distinguish the 
varieties in any bar? Unless you can do that the reproduction 
is of little interest to any musician. That is one of the reasons 
why I think Herbert Menges’ London String Players the best 
of all the string bands that broadcast—and I rarely use that 
word ‘‘ best,’’ because it rarely can mean anything. In 
making up my December list, for instance, I added a word 
(which the format adopted in printing caused to be omitted) 
saying that I gently refuse to pick out “ the best” records. 
I doubt if even theoretically there can be any absolute ‘ best ”’; 
to be of practical use, one must avoid the word. In any case, 
who can remember every disc, even if he hears them all 
(which I do not)? Working musicians have to listen to an 
enormous amount of music (apart from what is recorded), 
and part of their technique lies in forgetting most of it— 
thank the merciful powers that allow one to forget much that 
is broadcast! No sane, really musical mind could remember 
masses of detail about different recordings. That would get in 
the way of the music itself. Hence our plan of second reviews, 
done with two or three recordings at hand, heard freshly, at 
something like leisure. 


Criticism in the Toils 

Machinery and people are apparently bound to get between 
us and the music, in recording or broadcasting. What about 
the still more involved problem of judging recorded music 
when it is broadcast? Besides the problems of placing the 
performers, of bringing out the tone of one and subduing 
another’s, think of the complication of the receiving machinery 
—the diversity of sound-boxes, tuned for steel or fibre needles, 
the variety of instruments, horns, external or internal, the 
shutters for controlling volume : and try to find pure musical 
truth beneath the accumulation of intercepting layers, when 
we control the sound by twiddling knobs! When we hear the 
enormous difference in volume that we can make by a turn 
of the wrist, and the difference, too, in clarity : when we go 
about one o’clock down one of the streets where radio shops 
abound (Lisle Street, for instance, behind Leicester Square) 
and listen to the batteries of loudspeakers at work—most of 
them working on far too great a volume, in order to attract 
people around the door—we may well not only wonder what 
sort of aural training the listeners are getting, but stand 
sympathetically bemused at the layman’s attempt to decide 
what is the truth hidden at the bottom of this queer treacle- 
well. The greatest difficulty of all comes when one does not 
know the performers “ at first ear,” so to speak. How can 
one then say how far a record or a broadcast is true? Take, 
for instance, the orchestras in the United States which record, 
and on whose performances one is often asked to report. But 
how can that be done when one has never really heard the 
band? Will the Philadelphians sound the same under their 
new conductor as they did under Stokowski? (But as I write 
I hear that he may return.) 
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Book Corner 


I have been spending a few very pleasant days in re-reading 
more than once, marking, pondering, and making many 
notes upon one of the most meaty books I know—Dr. William 
Wallace’s The Musical Faculty, one of a pair of remarkable 
contributions to our ideas about what music is and how it 
works, in the composer and upon us. The other is The 
Threshold of Music, and I recommend both (published by 
Macmillan) to all thoughtful music-lovers. They will clarify 
ideas about all sides of music, and help us to understand how 
strangely it stands alone, and to realise how badly it needs 
scientific consideration. I have two or three pages of notes 
and queries from The Musical Faculty—more than I can refer 
to here. I will mention a few in this page later on. The 
reader may be warned that though it is not difficult to grasp, 
Dr. Wallace touches so many ideas, without having space to 
develop them for long, that we must be prepared to pause after 
every few paragraphs and ponder a while. Books that cause 
one to do that are very rare, in music. Wallace is a remarkable 
man—a doctor, trained as an eye specialist, then taking to 
music, writing the first British tone-poem (The Passing of 
Beatrice, 1892), and pursuing his medical work again during 
the war. 


A friend of his was lately telling me that his interests 
and knowledge are amazingly wide. He can discourse of old 
pottery, tapestries, or sculpture with fascinating skill, trans- 
cending the usual dilettantism that is sometimes attractive or, 
so often in music, weak and tiresome. He has also written one 
of the best books on an aspect of Wagner. A wonderful man— 
the kind that makes the hard-working ordinary musician feel 
his insignificance, yet spurs him to try to become wiser. To 
my mind, a great deal of the wisdom music needs lies in a 
more scientific approach to the big subject of how the art of 
sound acts upon us. Nothing, it seems to me, is more necessary 
to-day, when there is an enormous amount of loose talk about 
“ appreciation,” backed, almost always, by the profoundest 
ignorance of psychology. I do not see how anyone can usefully 
teach even the simplest things in music without some elements 
of such knowledge. Yet the only book that is really worth 
much on Psychology Applied to Music Teaching (written by 
the late Mrs. Curwen, one of the profession’s grandest bene- 
factors) came out as recently as eleven years ago ; and with all 
the modern rush to missionise the millions, there is as yet very 
little interest in, or knowledge of, what has been found out 
concerning the action of the mind in music, and music on the 
mind. 


Stimulant or Anzsthetic ? 


What varied parts music may play! Here is Dr. Wallace 
in The Musical Faculty, remarking that it ‘‘. . . may have an 
anesthetic effect and lead the mind into trains of thought 
unconnected with it. When the faculties are absorbed by 
ideas remote from music we may hear but we do not listen. 
. . - Inhibition is often strongest while music is_ being 
listened to”’ [“‘heard”’’?]. He goes on to mention the familiar 
absorption in eye-attention of some people at an orchestral 
concert. Visual perception, being the stronger, may largely 
rule out that of the ear, and so very little of the music may be 
taken away. But Wallace also mentions those who “find 
in orchestral music an agreeable influence, and go to concerts 
in order to work out some train of thought.”” Thus a surgeon 
or a chemist might find it well worth while to waste (in the 
purely musical sense) the price of a concert-ticket ; and so 
music might, once in a way, serve a higher purpose even than 
its own. Yet the more we ponder the complexities of great 
music, the more necessary we find it to concentrate the 
attention: and that power has to be developed by slow, 
constant practice. That is why I am so down on the sort of 
book or talk that pretends that anybody can learn to 
“appreciate ’’ music without trouble. That is unfair to 
everybody, and to music as well. 
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More Gaffes 


A few more readers have sent in gaffes. Mr. J. L. Wing, a 
valued Sheffield correspondent, mentions one in the translation 
of Colette’s ‘‘ The Innocent Wife”: ‘‘ A selection from Les 
Dragons of Villars.” Colette, says Mr. Wing, knows her 
music. A pity the translator dragooned Maillart’s opera thus. 
I have seen dragons translated as ‘‘ Dragons,’’ but let us kindly 
call that a printer’s slip. Mr. Patric Stevenson, of Larne, calls 


attention to a poor and partly misleading description of the 


opening of Elgar’s First contributed to the Radio Times by 
one of the people who wrote What Shall I Listen To? during 
the “Prom.” season. The writer is a good literary man, 
whose work in his own line I like. The easy argument that 
musicians don’t write well about music, and therefore laymen 
have to be called in, won’t wash. The trouble is that musicians 
want to write about music, not soul-states. 


I think that misprint-gaffes are usually the funniest ; such 
as the single-letter slip which made the reporter praise a 
choir’s tenors-for “‘ sinking magnificently at the end.” This, 
I see, turned up in a London daily not long ago : ‘“‘ Pampanini 
is at present sinking at the Royal Opera House in Rome.” 
The Musical Times added the neat comment, ‘‘ Another 
disaster on the high C’s? ”’ 


A very old friend (printer, beware!) turned up when I 
wrote an article for the journal that a Canadian choir runs, 
and was made to greet my “‘ choral fiends ’’ over there. 


Never too late to Gaffe 


What does he know of gaffery, who never made a gaffe? 
We are none of us infallible—not even the youngest. That 
comforts the ageing. An aged, aged man is a gaffer, and I am 
one, for there is a slip in my part of The Musical Companion 
(Gollancz), and to celebrate the occasion and pay a forfeit, 
I will give three good records, to be selected from a list I will 
send, to the first reader whose detection of it, on a postcard, 
is drawn from a hat on February 15th. There may be other 
gaffes—heaven knows how many—but the particular one 
with which alone this contest is concerned, which in spite of 
all vigilance crept past author, editor and publisher, has 
been mentioned by no reviewer, and by one reader only (who 
is hereby debarred from this competition). See if you can 
find it! I have deposited with the Editor a sealed envelope 
within which is the dark secret (it ought to have been written 
in my blood, but I hadn’t any to spare : so many people have 
been after it, one time and another). Postcards only, please, 
with page and precise pinning-down, addressed to ‘ W. R. A., 
c/o THE GRAMOPHONE,” to arrive by February 15th. (But 
if I am a gaffer, I am sufficient of a country-gaffer to know 
better than you might think from the misprint in January, 
which made me say that we have less than a quarter of a million 
on the land. Read “ three-quarters ’’: I hope I know my 
social statistics a bit better than that !) 


A Choice Anthology 


The Editor has passed to me a French booklet announcing 
L’Anthologie Sonore, a new society whose artistic director is 
Herr Curt Sachs, compiler of the Parlophone Two Thousand 
Years of Music. A conspectus of music from the Middle Ages 
to the present is planned: twenty records a year: English 
subscription 640 francs, post free. The first year’s output 
includes some choice and hitherto unrecorded music from 
the fourteenth century to Handel, including (I name a few items 
only) choral work by Josquin, Goudimel (famous in so many 
psalm-books), some of Jannequin’s diverting programme 
pieces, with English virginal music, organ works by Gabrieli, 
Frescobaldi, and Pachelbel, a ‘‘ concert ’’ by Couperin, and a 
Handel oboe sonata. Gramophone clubs might well subscribe. 
Lecturers, too, will value these discs, for they fill many gaps. 
If only all our public libraries had a record department! I 
heartily commend the enterprise. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


CORNER 


by P. G. HURST 


[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope.] 


Y way of appendix to ‘“‘ Recorded Memories,”’ the following 

details will complete the Red Label G. & T. records issued 
in England down to 1904. I had judged these to be redundant 
for practical purposes, and to be consigned to the limbo of 
forgotten things. But the unexpected, as always, has 
happened, and it is evident that the names of Sobinoff, 
Figner, and Vialtzeva are still to be found on very ancient 
discs, and must accordingly be given their proper place in 
“ Collectors’ Corner.” 

Sobinoff died only recently at the age of sixty-six, and was 
given a public funeral in Moscow. At the time when his 
records were first placed on sale here he was on active service 
in the Russian army in the war with Japan, although leading 
tenor at the Imperial Opera House, St. Petersburg, at the 
time. 


Mme. Figner was formerly well known as Medea May, and 
was prima donna at the same Opera House, and received in 
due course the appointment of “‘ Soloist to His Majesty the 
Czar.”’ M. Figner was an officer in the Imperial Navy before 
becoming first tenor at the Opera. He studied in Italy, and 
established himself at St. Petersburg, receiving the same 
distinction as the lady he married. 

Mme. Vialtzeva attained to musical eminence by way of 
the ballet and operetta stage, becoming finally known for her 
temperamental interpretations of Gipsy songs—an essentially 
Russian accomplishment. 


N. N. FIGNER. 
G. & T. Red Label. St. Petersburg. 
1902. 

Morning and The Lovers 
In a Garden Fair 
A Moment of Peril 
Doubrovski’s Song 
Laugh, Pajazzo, Pagliacci 
Sicilienne, Cavalleria Rusticana 
Air, Otello 
You are my Morning 


MME. M. I. FIGNER (formerly Medea May). 


G. & T. Red Label. St. Petersburg. 
1902. 


Balabanoff. 


Leoncavallo. 
Mascagni. 
Verdi. 
Wrangel. 


Tosti. 
Rubinstein. 
Massenet. 
Bizet. 
Bizet. 
Davidoff. 


Remembrance 

The Night 

Tears, Werther 
Habanera, Carmen 
Gipsy Song, Carmen 
Night, Love, and Moon 
Fiore che langue 

Air, Tosca 

Air, Pique Dame 
Lullaby, Harold 


M. et MME. FIGNER. 
G. & T. Red Label. St. Petersburg. 
1902. 


Puccini. 
Tschaikowski. 
Naopravnik. 


Faure. 
Glinka. 
Boito. 
Doubrovski. 


Crucifix 

You tempt me so 

Far, far away, Mefistofele 
French duet 


N. D. VIALTZEVA. 
G. & T. Red Label. St. Petersburg. 
1902. 


Tender Embraces Forgotten 

The Daily Question 

Why ? 

Trifle not with Love 

Should I choose—I shall love whom I choose 


Longing for thee 


Meyer-Helmund. 
Davidoff. 


GIOVANNI GRAVINA. 
G. & T. Red Label. Milan. 
1903. 


Evocazione, Roberto il Diavolo Meyerbeer. 


LEONID SOBINOFF. 
G. & T. Red Label. St. Petersburg. 


1904. 
Russian Air 
La donna é mobile, Rigoletto 
Serenade, A Night in May 
Arioso, Eugene Onegin 
Air, Mignon 
Faust’s Song, Mefistofele 
R, e D ., 


2-22646 
2-22647 
2-22648 
2-22649 
2-22650 
2-22651 
2-22652 
2-22653 
2-22654 
2-22655 
2-22656 
2-22657 
2-22658 

022077 

022078 

022079 


Verdi. 


Tschaikowski. 
Thomas. 

Boito. 
Rubinstein. 
Bizet. 
Dorgoini-Zhski. 
Tschaikowski. 
Rubinstein. 
Massenet. 





Romance, The Pearl Fishers 
Cavatina, The Nymph 
Love’s Regret, Hugene Onegin 
Air, Demonio 

Werther’s Song, Werther 
Rest 


Gounod. 
Gounod. 
Tschaikowski. 


Air, Romeo et Juliette 
Cavatina, Faust 
Lost Days, Eugene Onegin 


FRANCESCO MARCONI. 
G. & T. Red Label. Milan. 
1904. 
052054 Romanza del duello, Rugenio Oneghin Tschaikowski. 
The above take account only of records which were issued 
in England. One day, if I receive sufficient encouragement, 


““ 


I may print the purely foreign titles by the artists included 
in “ R.M.” 


The following are the solo Black Label records by Geraldine 
Farrar, which, as previously explained, were perforce omitted : 
some are inscribed ‘ Berlin,’ and others, notably 3620 and 
3621, ‘“‘London’”’; I am informed, however, although at 
present only by bare assertion, that Farrar never recorded in 
London. 

1904. 
Arie des Elizabeth, Der Roland von Berlin. 
Sempre libera, La Traviata. 
Non conosci il bel suol, Mignon. 
Mattinata (Tosti). 


43632 
53344 
53345 
53363 


1906. 

3620 
3621 
33618 
43721 
43733 
43841 
53425 
53430 
53469 


Cherry Ripe (Horn). 

Dear Heart (Mattei). 

Waltz, Romeo et Juliette. 
Juwelenarie, Faust. 

Kennst du das land, Mignon. 
Letzte Rose, Marta. 

L’altra notte, Mefistofele. 
Caro mio ben (Giordani). 
Sempre libera, La Traviata. 


The above list, which was kindly supplied by Mr. Bernard, 
does not take account of 43796, Manon, which was probably 
contemporary. I do not know exactly how many were issued 
in England, but by 1908 there were only three survivors 
in our catalogue, and by 1912 Cherry Ripe alone of the series 
was to be found in the Continental list. By this time, of 
course, Mme. Farrar’s place in the catalogue was among the 
coloured labels, and her records from 1908 onwards were 
wholly American in origin. They shared the aloofness of the 
celebrity Victors of this period, and it was not until the issue 
of the beautiful and highly costly Faust set, by herself, 
Caruso, Scotti, and Journet, that we began to understand why 
we were being charged double the old price for inferior records. 
Her singing in partnership with Caruso was entirely beautiful, 
though in the Jewel Song of this series it definitely was not. 
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There is a sequel to the announcement of the great find, 
reported in December, by H. R. (Copenhagen). K. H.-L., 
of the same city, sends the somewhat staggering news that his 
friend H. R. (these are eminent collectors, whose anonymity 
is wearing thin) was about the twentieth on the scene when 
a collection of some 400 collectors’ records was broken up. 
Here is the actual haul by the first visitor, who must have been 
completely dazed by the sight of such riches. Discreetly, 
perhaps, he has not revealed his identity. 


Renaud 2-2703 Le Chemin du Ciel. 

Boronat 23420 Die Nachtigall. 

Gravina 52342 LEvocazione, Roberto il Diavolo. 
De Luca 52423 Viens, Leonora, Favorita. 
Figner 22596 Sicilienne, Cavalleria. 
Sammarco 53475 Credo, Otello. 

Scotti 2-2707 Serenata and Finch’ an del vino. 
Scotti 2-2710 Invano. 

Garbin 52428 Un di felice, Traviata. 

Garbin 52429 Donna non vidi mai. 

Garbin 52433 Brindisi, Cavalleria. 

De Lucia 52410 Ideale. 

De Lucia 52411 ‘La donna é mobile. 

De Lucia 52413 Napulitanata. 

De Lucia 52435 Ah, non mi ridestar. 

De Lucia 52414 Recondite Armonia. 

De Lucia 052111 Addio Mignon. 


In addition to these were original Victor recordings by 
Scotti and Plancgon, some Carusos of 1902-3, and early 
specimens by Boninsegna, Journet and Giorgini. 

We will all wish to congratulate this unknown finder, and 
will console our lacerated feelings with the thought that 
there may be other collections like this waiting to be raided. 
About twenty people next visited this E] Dorado, and took 
goodness knows what ; then H. R. secured the records which 
we already know, and lastly K. H.-L. himself dropped in, and 
was able to find such unconsidered trifles as duets by the 

i Joachim’s Bach Bourrée, Boronat’s Puritani, Bonin- 
segna’s 12-inch Ballo in Maschera, and others, including 
Alice Esty. 

The collectors in Copenhagen are ahead of us in this respect, 
that they are acting together for the benefit of posterity, the 
aim of each being to obtain what the others have not got, in 
order to form the most comprehensive communal collection. 
Students of national psychology will ‘probably express no 
surprise that this should be so ; nor would they expect that 
such disinterestedness would flourish (for long) in England. 

My own additions are less imposing; but Renaud’s Noél 
Paien is a noble one, and de Lucia’s Ecco Ridente—the 
earlier recording of 1904—is another, also his 1903 record of 
Una Vergine, in La Favorita, which seems not to have 
appeared in the English catalogue, although a lovely thing. 
A Fonotipia de Luca has reached me from Holland, also the 
mighty William Tell trio of the same make by Escalais, 
Magini-Coletti (what a fine artist), and Luppi; as well as 
a spare copy of that 1904 Lucia Sextet, with Schmedes, Elizza, 
and Mayr, to which I have often referred with such pleasure ; 
£90 here is a chance for an exchange. And a Rigoletto quartet, 
in which appears Albinolo, a son of Tamagno. 

The breaking up of a fine “‘ second period ”’ collection has 
resulted in some important transfers in this country, in which 
Mr. MacHarg has taken an active part, several fine and 
interesting early Fonotipias by Garbin, Sammarco, Bonci, 
and i having gravitated northwards. 

Among these I was lucky enough to secure, on two 12-inch 
discs, the entire Ritorna vincitor in Aida, sung by that very 
best of Aidas, Boninsegna. These records apparently belong 
to 1909, and are perfectly superb, and will be invaluable to 
me in defending against all comers Boninsegna’s claim to be 
the greatest Aida of our time. 

Another interesting acquisition was from Sammarco’s 
earliest Fonotipia issue—Serenata in Don Giovanni, and 
Lamia Bandiera. These showed me in no uncertain way how 
infinitely superior is modern controlled reproduction. At 
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the time of their issue these, and many other Fonotipia 
records, were altogether too much for the gramophones, and, 
unless muffled down by the use of “ pianissimo ”’ needles, 
they almost blew one out of doors. This, however, with 
fibre and volume-control, is very fine indeed, and is Sammarco 
to the life. My collection of the Don Giovanni Serenade is 
mounting up, and offers an interesting commentary on the 
methods of the great baritones in presenting this most 
difficult character. 

I never saw Sammarco’s Don, and I am not altogether sorry, 
as the part would hardly have been in his line. Undoubtedly 
his finest réle was Amonasro, in which he made his Covent 
Garden début in the summer of 1904, though his Tonio, 
Valentine and Scarpia were all notable performances. As 
Rossini’s Figaro his countenance was too sardonic and his 
fun appeared forced ; but he was extremely effective in The 
Pearl Fishers. He was blunt in his methods, almost brutal, 
and made his characters appear short-tempered and intolerant. 
His rendering of the Don’s Serenade supports this view, and 
gives the impression that, having made this concession to 
custom, he would expect no coyness or hesitation on the part 
of the lady. The high note which ends it gives it almost the 
air of a challenge. 

In striking contrast is Renaud’s version, which is on an 
intense, almost pleading note; he seems actually to be in 
love, and to be pouring his whole soul into the business ; and 
herein lies the guile of this trained and expert libertine, who 
could appreciate the satisfaction of a fish skilfully landed, 
or a game well won. He was a connoisseur in the gentle art ; 
he was precise in his methods and left nothing to chance. 
So thorough was he, in fact, that he added a third stanza to 
his Serenade ! 

There is nothing particularly subtle about Ancona’s 
rendering. It suggests a somewhat passé Don, who has to be 
content with what he can get. 

Maurel, on the other hand, was a Don in the full pride of his 
prime, of dominating personality, supremely confident in 
himself. He was a patrician to his finger-tips, and quite 
overpowering in the splendour of his appeal. 

Scotti was another very notable Giovanni indeed ; a fine, 
upstanding figure, of perfect breeding and with an easy good 
humour. He could show that sort of familiarity towards his 
inferiors which would never invite too ready a response : 
a man of taste and culture, and a magnificent companion. 
My London record of Scotti’s Serenade is too battered to be 
of value, but his Victor recording of 1905 is a perfect piece 
of work, and exactly suited to that well-groomed and fastidious 
quality in his voice. 

It may be noted that certain of the foregoing singers thought 
fit to conclude the Serenade with a high note, while others 
kept strictly to the score : I am aware that the present feeling 
is somewhat strongly, not to say fanatically, in favour of the 
latter. Be this as it may, it should be remembered that 
things were not always thus, and that quite possibly they will 
not be always so in the future. I well remember a mot by 
Richter early in the century, to the effect that there was 
‘*a future for Mozart ’’—but if I am hardly bold enough to 
affirm here that Mozart ultimately will survive only through 
Don Giovanni, I will suggest that it is possible to overdo a 
cult, and that the artistry or otherwise of a final high note to 
a set aria is largely a matter of fashion. 


I am tempted to flatter myself that my recent remarks in 
*C.C.” on the reproduction of sound have been approved by 
no less a personage than Sir Thomas Beecham, who uttered 
exactly similar sentiments shortly afterwards at Manchester. 
All sorts and conditions read “‘C.C.,’’ although doubtless for 
differing reasons and with various emotions ; but, on the 
whole, perhaps my remarks were not so very original ! 

My reference to the unpublished Addio of 1904 by Melba 
last month may need explanation: I was thinking of the 
March recording of that year ; the October one was, of course, 
duly published. 
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answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 
does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.] 





“Silent Worship” 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

May I refer to your review on page 310 of the January 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE in which you deal with the 
recording of a song by Handel called “‘ Silent Worship.”’ 

Handel’s ‘‘ Ptolemy,” or to give it its Italian title, 
“Tolomeo,” was first produced at The King’s Theatre, 
Haymarket (where His Majesty’s Theatre now stands), on 
April 19th, 1728. The libretto was by Nicola Haym, and both 
the famous Faustina and Cuzzoni sang in it. The immense 
success of the famous ‘‘ Echo Song,” sung on the stage by 
Cuzzoni and the phrases echoed behind the scenes by Senesino, 
seemed likely to produce a long run, but the popular success 
of “The Beggar’s Opera” ruined Handel’s undertaking. 
This was the last opera Handel wrote for the “‘ Royal Academy 
of Music ’—to whose aristocratic subscribers the figures of 
ancient history were presumably well known. 

When Handel gave up his reliance upon aristocratic patrons, 
he at the same time gave up opera in favour of oratorio, the 
biblical stories being the common possession of the general 
public to whom he turned for support. I need scarcely 
mention that ‘‘ Tolomeo”’ has no connection with Handel’s 
opera “‘ Giulio Cesare,” first produced on February 20th, 1724. 

Eltham, 8.E.9. PHILIP CLEAVE. 


Vladimir Horowitz 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

At a recital given in Manchester recently by Vladimir 
Horowitz, the high-light of a superb programme was un- 
doubtedly the Variations on a Theme of Paganini, by Brahms, 
just prior to the interval. 

It is an accepted fact that these variations are among the 
most monumental works in all pianoforte literature, and 
having heard them played by several famous pianists, including 
Paderewski, it is my carefully considered opinion as a keen 
critic that never again, in this century at any rate, are we 
likely to hear them interpreted as Horowitz does. 

On all sides during the intermission were little groups of 
enthusiasts raving over his performance, and also lamenting 
the fact that no records of it had been made by him. 

A rendering of these particular variations by Horowitz 
would not only add another chapter to the wonderful library 
of Sen His Master’s Voice’ recorded music, but would show 
this genius at his greatest, and be a means of preserving 
his peerless art for all time. 

To go on issuing records of what may rightly be termed 
“ drawing-room pieces ”’ is all very well in its way, but they 
serve merely as an hors-d’ceuvre, leaving one unsatisfied, and 
eagerly awaiting the main item. After all, most of the pieces 
‘well known to the general public are in the repertoire of any 
good concert artist, and if the world at large is to accept 
Horowitz as ‘‘ the greatest pianist, alive or dead,” to use 
the words of an eminent critic, it is absolutely essential that 
he records something really worthy of his art without further 
delay, and no finer opportunity could have presented itself 
than the Brahms Variations on a Theme by Paganini. 

Dare I be optimistic enough to hope that this serious 
omission in the Horowitz collection will soon be filled, for 
I feel sure that a number of private enthusiasts would willingly 
get together and subscribe for a special issue, in the very 
unlikely event of H.M.V. not looking upon such a recording 
as a commercial proposition. 


Manchester. E. C. ASHLEY. 


Sibelius 
To the Editor of Tok GRAMOPHONE. 

In a recent issue of your journal, a correspondent made a 
plea for the recording of two of Sibelius’ works which are not 
in the Sibelius Society’s programme and for their release in 
the general monthly lists. 

I would go further and ask for the general release of some 
of the works already recorded for the Society. There are 
thousands of lovers of the gramophone who spend less than 
£2 2s. a year on records, due to impecuniosity, and who 
would dearly love to have the shorter works such as ‘‘ Tapiola,” 
‘** Pohjola’s Daughter,” or the Seventh Symphony, none of 
which are long enough to make them too expensive. 

Is it not a fact that the existence of a Sibelius Society has 
made the gramophone companies over-cautious? After all, 
Sibelius is nowadays a well-known composer, who has a night 
to himself at the ‘‘ Proms,’”’ and yet, what do we find in the 
H.M.V. lists? Apart from ‘“‘ Finlandia,” ‘‘ Valse Triste,” 
** En Saga,”’ and ‘“‘ The Swan of Tuonela,”’ the lists are com- 
pletely barren of his works, and yet this company can afford 
to go on duplicating already well-known works, issuing 
‘light ” overtures at “‘ classical ’’ prices, and indulging in an 
expensive venture like Shostakovitch’s First Symphony, to 
mention only one. The Columbia lists are little better. It 
is true they were the first to attempt any of hisimportant works , 
but after the two symphonies nothing else was forthcoming. 

I hope that the formation of the Delius Society does not 
mean that we shall have no more Delius in the General or 
Connoisseur Catalogues. 

Derby. W. W, FISHER. 
A Chopin Society ? 

To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Although almost every new suggestion for extra Societies 
is invariably greeted with cries of “‘Enough!”, nevertheless 
I should like to put forward my first. 

We have had two records of Chopin Mazurkas by Horowitz 
and critics and gramophiles combined in praising them as some 
of the loveliest pianoforte-playing ever recorded. Would it be 
impossible for a Society to be launched for the purpose of 
making records of these flowers of Chopin’s genius by this 
very great pianist? Or, at least, could H.M.V. be persuaded 
to continue the series? 

With the usual seven-record album, the whole series could 
be done, I imagine, in three years, or four at the outside. 

I wonder if many other gramophiles would be interested. 

Highgate, N.6. BrIMLEY REEs. 


The Milky Way 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

‘“‘ Fleshpots,” boiling over with righteous indignation, 
attacks me for wishing to abolish “stars ’’ from the musical 
world. But there is no need to foam at the mouth; I did ask 
for more than I expect to get, but no one has any desire for 
the “ stars” to fall from the heavens. What I did plead for 
was that their light should not hide the light of the sun. 
With Tovey, Busch, Gerhardt, Denys, and scores of others 
this does not happen, for their eloquence is not their own, 
but the composer’s ; they have humility as well as insight. 
But alas! it is not always so, and if ‘‘ Fleshpots ”’ will glance 
over the reviews of C. M. C. and W. R. A. in the January issue, 
he is bound to see what I am out against. 

However, I do see a difficult question arising when I am 
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asked whether, since the composer ‘‘ comes over” in spite 
of the performer’s own eloquence, Schnabel’s interpretation 
of Beethoven, or Lamond’s, is the authentic one. There can 
be no question of a denial that one performance and inter- 
pretation is better than another. I reply by posing in my turn 
another question. What have either or both of these two, or 
others, that they did not receive from Beethoven? Is 
Beethoven divided? Was Schnabel the composer? For the per- 
formers are Beethoven’s fellow-interpreters, the emphasis being 
on the first, not the second word. In short, that which the 
performer communicates is good ; that which he gives is bad. 

We must insist on Music the Unobjectifiable ; and even if 
the listener’s attitude only approximates to a fully “‘ I-Thou ” 
attitude, yet I repeat—not just thou dost know Beethoven, 
but Beethoven knows thee. Only wills can influence wills, 
and the influence of music upon its lovers is surely significant. 
Even the gifted, the inspired, the spiritual performer would 
find himself in free air were he not sustained by the composer’s 
will. On the other hand, the more the performer absorbs the 
music’s meaning into his or her own very life through sheer 
love of it, the more the knowledge and understanding of the 
composer’s will and the being put in question by him will 
coincide in one. The greater the singer, the closer the identity ; 
Gerhardt well-nigh becomes Wolf. Let us emphasise again, 
then, from Schnabel, from Lamond, the same Beethoven, the 
same spirit, the same music. It is therefore not in spite of 
his own individuality, but precisely in his individuality, that 
every man, performer and listener alike, becomes a medium, 
a@ mirror, a witness to the individuality of the composer as 
he reveals himself. But above all, humility ! 

Arbroath. (Rev.) Ertc M. Davipson. 


School Gramophone Notes 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The very interesting ‘‘ School Gramophone Notes ” which 
appear on page 282 of the December issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
include a statement which is likely to give a wrong impression 
to the large number of teachers who use gramophone records 
to illustrate their lessons. The writer of the article says: 
‘“* Providing the already heavy cost of this form of instruction 
is not to be hampered by royalty fees demanded by Messrs. 
Phonographic Performance, Ltd., there is no reason why 
education-by-gramophone should not have a long way to go 
before it reaches its zenith.” 

The framing of this paragraph suggests that the writer 
wishes to imply either that ‘this form of instruction ”’ is 
hampered or is in danger of being hampered. In either case 
it is wrong and I feel that the writer should have been more 
certain of his facts before he ventured to make this statement. 

In order to put the matter beyond doubt, I referred it to 
Phonographic Performance, Ltd. (as, indeed, the writer of 
the article might have done) for a specific statement. This is 
their ruling—a ruling which I submit admits of no question : 

“The leading gramophone record manufacturers, who are 
represented by Phonographic Performance, Ltd., have agreed 
to make no claim in respect of the performance of records 
used in schools, for educational and instructional purposes.” 

London. W. J. Hanps. 


Unrecorded Symphonies 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I would like to know why it is that two such beautiful 
symphonies as Haydn’s No. 99 in E flat and Dvorak’s 
No. 4 in G, Op. 88, are not recorded? 

The latter has been rather overshadowed by the popular 
“New World Symphony,”’ composed by Dvorak a few years 
later. The Op. 88 symphony was published in London in 1889, 
and is often called the ‘‘ English Symphony.”’ It would be 
interesting to compare the ‘‘ English” and ‘‘ American ”’ 
symphonies on the gramophone, and the effect the two 
countries had on the composer. I became acquainted with 
the Haydn symphony through the wireless, but a recording 
of this work is sadly needed. The Dvorak symphony is often 
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performed by Dr. Adrian Boult. Would it be possible for 
these two fine symphonies to be recorded by Dr. Boult and 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra? 


Cheshire. RicHarp R. WILD. 


Richmond and District Radio-Gramophone Society 


The above Society met on Monday, January 7th, when 
a programme of miscellaneous records selected from the 
January lists was demonstrated. 

Some of the outstanding items were : 

‘* Homage March, Op. 56” (Grieg). 
An excellent recording and well defined. 

““Scherzo Tarantelle, Op. 16” (Wieniawski). 
An excellent recording of an old favourite. 

‘““The Thieving Magpie ’’ (Rossini). London Philharmonic 
Orchestra: conducted by Beecham. This was an excellent 
record and a fine performance by this orchestra under its very 
able conductor. 

‘Minuet ’” from Symphony in E flat (Mozart). B.B.C. 
Orchestra, conducted by Bruno Walter. Undoubtedly this 
recording is outstanding in its interpretation and flawless 
performance. 

The programme was much enjoyed generally, and the next 
meeting will be held on Monday, January 21st, when 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5 will be played, together with 
a programme selected from the Connoisseur List. 

W. E. Crook, Hon. Sec. 


Symphony Orchestra, 


Heifetz, 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


A splendid audience of over 200 greeted Mr. Christopher 
Stone at the Society’s twenty-first birthday celebration on 
December 10th, when a three-hours programme went with a 
swing. The early years of the Society’s history were ably 
told by two former secretaries, Mr. Dean and Mr. Graham, 
showing how progress was maintained and difficulties overcome. 

Mr. Abrahams proposed and Mr. Browning seconded, that 
Mr. Stone be asked to become the first honorary patron of the 
Society, which roused the audience to enthusiasm. Mr. Stone 
responded in a speech of singular attractiveness and easy 
grace. He dealt with the varied problems of music, men, and 
finance, each inter-related, always stressing the fact that he 
was a gramophone man first and last, as it was essentially a 
home instrument and would endure. Mr. Stone then lit the 
twenty-one candles on the birthday cake amidst applause. 

A survey of recording from 1900-1934 by Mr. Brennand 
followed, after which Mrs. Puxty, in amost graceful speech, gave 
a surprise item, which proved to be gifts to Mr. Brennand and 
Mr. Foster, from the Society, as an appreciation of their services. 

Mr. Grimshaw, the oldest member, then spoke of the days 
when he gave 150 recitals in Heaton Park to audiences of 
40,000 people, between 1907-1909, and showed photographs 
of the huge crowd listening to acoustic horn reproduction 
with an intentness unknown to-day. An excellent concert 
followed, given by members and friends, allowed no time for 
encores, but was appreciated none the less. A photograph, 
taken during the evening and finished before the interval, 
showed Mr. Stone and the audience in happy mood as befitted 
the occasion. The singing of Auld Lang Syne ended a moving 
and delightful birthday evening. 

E. F. Foster, President and Reporting Sec. 


A Gramophone Society in Coventry ? 


A member of the libraries staff has received a suggestion 
regarding the possible formation of a small society which 
might meet periodically at the Gulson Library to hear recorded 
versions of good music, and have talks and discussions. Wemost 
cordially welcome this suggestion and ask any of our readers 
who are interested to communicate with the City Librarian. 

There certainly seems to be room in Coventry for a small 
club or society whose members would meet to hear and talk 
about each other’s records (and which might provide a basis 
for a chamber music club). Please let us know if you agree. 





